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THE REFORM QUESTION. 

PARLIAMENT has now assembled, and when it has got into 
working order the great question of the day will certainly be 
that of reform, The most various opinions are in circulation 
as to what the new bill, when it has been put into a presentable 
shape, will be really like, Lord Russell has notoriously and 
avowedly set his heart on the introduction of some sort of 
reform bill; and the only difficulty about the matter is to 
decide beforehand what particular abuses or defects in our 
Constitutional system are in need of reform. We may 
say, as the Emperor of the French said last week of his 
own régime, that our system of government is not per- 
fect, If it had been perfect, as no one pretends that 
it was, thirty-five years ago, it would, owing to the 
natural decay of human institutions, have been imper- 
fect now; and there are, doubtless, many evils in our 
present system of representation that require remedying, 
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But it is evidently not easy to determine what political 
grievances are most urgently in need of redress, This was 
not the case when the first Reform Bill was introduced, 
Then there were great cities like Manchester without repre- 
sentatives, and rotten boroughs like Old Sarum, for which 
their proprietors boasted that they could return anyone to 
Parliament, from black footmen upwards. If any reformer 
had been asked in 1830 what it was that he found 
it so urgently necessary to reform, he might instantly 
have replied, “a system which withholds representa- 
tion from some of the most important communities of 
the empire and bestows it upon contemptible cliques 
who possess the eminently-salable privilege of voting 
in certain antiquated and nearly depopulated townships.” 
All that can be said now by the moat strenuous advocates of 
reform (among whom we do not for a moment class Earl 
Russell) ia that the immense majority of our population take 


no part in returning members to Parliament. This, theoretically, 
may be regarded as an evil ; but that, of course, depends upon 
the theory one happens to hold on the subject of the English 
Constitution, At least, however, we have now no Manchester 
unable to raise its voice in the councils of the nation ; nor is 
our indignation raised by the existence—to the extent, at least, 
which disgraced the representative system prior to 1882—of 
obscure and corrupt little voting places, which can be bought, 
sold, or absolutely dictated to according to the absolute will 
of the local proprietor. Hence the difficulty of getting 


up what the author of “ Coningsby ” holds to be so valuable a 
power in political movements—a “ cry ’—on behalf of reform. 
In the exciting times of the Anti-Corn-Law League the ad- 
vantages of the protectionist system on the one hand, and of 
the free-trade system on the other, used to be exemplified at 
elections by means of a small loaf marked one shilling and a 
Here was something to go to the 


big loaf marked sixpence, 
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66 
poll upon, 
1846, was agood ‘‘cry,” But no one believes now that bread 
will be made cheaper, or that trade in general will be made 
more free, by an extension of the franchise, Many ad- 
vantages may result from such a measure, Ail we maintain 
is that no apecial advantage is positively anticipated, and that, 
while it is certain that a reform bill will be introduced into 
Parliament, it is not at all clear with what political aim it 
will be brought in, 

We have all been afflicted, not with a passion, but with an 
itching for reform for many years past, It was in 1850 that 
the Conservatives brought in fheir bill for “patching the 
Constitution,” as they themselves would have said (after 
Shakspeare’s “Jack Cade”) if the Liberals had introduced the 
measure, It is true that they wished to patch it with pieces 
of their own preparing. But what is sauce for the Tory is 
sauce for the Whig; and, if the Earl of Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli thought it just to alter the present electoral system 
with the view of strengthening their party in Parliament, it is 
not to be supposed that Earl Russell, who has already tried 
his hand, and with success, at Constitutional changes, will be 
deterred from repeating the experiment by any superstitious 
reverence for what actually exists, 

Parliamentary assemblies, like individual men, may fairly be 
judged by their works; and an account of the principal deeds 
and performances of the reformed Parliament from 18:32 until 
1865 would be very instructive, just now, to men who wish 
seriously, and without regard to party interests, to consider 
in what respect, and with a view to what particular objects, 
the Parliamentary system of the present day might be altered. 
It was not the reformed Parliament that emancipated the 
‘Roman Catholics, but it was the reformed Parliament that 
emancipated the Jews. It would be idle to ascribe the 
latter change solely to the superior liberality of the House 
of Commons, as elected under the new system; for both 
Houses of Parliament are influenced, more sensibly even 
than other public bodies, by public opinion ; and the eman- 
cipation of the Jews was not decreed by the Legislature 
until the educated opinion of England had already virtually 
emancipated them, But it may, we think, be looked upon as 
certain that the unreformed Parliament, constituted, as it was, 
almost exclusively of landed proprietors and representatives 
of the landed interest, would never have repealed the corn 
laws; and the great organic change of 18:2, while it has led 
to the full recognition of the importance of our commercial 
classes, has also given cheap food, cheap apparel, cheap things 
of all kinds, to the entire nation. 

How admirable it would be if, by a simple Parliamentary 
reform, the position of the labouring classes could now be 
improved as much as that of the middle and, above all, the 
commercial classes, has been improved through the indirect, 
or rather remote, action of the bill of 1832! Difficult as it 
may be to point out what particular reforms are needed in 
our Parliamentary system, it is certain that pauperism 
exists to a frightful extent in all our agricultural 
districts, The landed proprietors, instead of serfs, 
have paupers on their estates; and whereas the serfs 
of the Middle Ages had to be maintained in sickness 
and poverty by the masters for whom they had worked, 
the pauper rustics of the present day are thrown without 
ceremony upon a whole parish for support, It is very easy to 
say that pauperism is for the most part caused, not by bad 
laws, but by bad morals. That may be quite true, But at 
the same time, if any one kind of political legislation is now 
needed more particularly than another, it is legislation in 
favour of our poorer classes, If Parliament can ever be 
reformed to the extent of seeing and feeling this, it will 
indeed have been reformed to some purpose, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have been paying a visit to 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at Lilleshall, Salop, and 
Trentham, Staffordshire, in both of which neighbourhoods they have 
met with a most hearty reception. Their Royal Highnesses went 
to Lilleshall first, where a round of festivities, including dinners, 
halls, hunting parties, dc., awaited them, On the 26th ult, the 
Prince of Wales, attended by Major G. H. Grey, and accompanied 
by the Duke of Sutherland, Earl Vane, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the Earl of Sefton, the Marquis of Stafford, Earl Grosvenor, Lord 
Belgrave, and the Hon, H. L. Bourke, left Lilleshall House shortly 
after ten o'clock, proceeding in the Duke of Sutherland’s private 
carriage to the nnington station of the Shropshire Union 
of the London and North-Weatern Railway. At Donnington 
the Royal party entered a handsome saloon-carriage, and the special 
train started at about ten minutes to eleven for Crewe, vid Hadley 
Junction and Wellington to Shrewsbury, which latter place was 
reached at a quarter past eleven. The special proceeded slowly 
through the station, and the large number of persons present on the 

latform cheered enthusiastically. From Shrewsbury to Crewe the 
yal travellers proceeded ee some beautiful scenery, the 
Welsh mountains being observable on the right. At Crewe the 
platform was not d 'y crowded, and there was necheering. The 
train con’ the Royal and distinguished gers quite into 
the heart of the extensive steelworks of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and stopped at 2 raised platform in front of the 
engine-house, where the Royal party alighted, and were received by 
Mr. J. Tootal, one of the directors of the London and North-Western 
Railway; Mr. Chance, chairman of the engineering committee ; 
and Mr, Ramsbottom, the manager of these works. His Royal 
Highness was conducted through the various departments of the 
works by Mr, Ramsbottom, and witnessed the operation of rolling 
steel plates and rails, steel-sawing, and the double steam-hammer, 
One of the operations performed in presence of his Royal Highness, 
and in which he appeared to take much interest—that of “ bossing ” 
wheels—isshown in our Engraving on page 69. After the inspection 
the Prince of Wales proceeded to Mr. Ramebottom’s house, and par- 
took of luncheon. On ieaving the works, the party found a consider- 
able assembly waiting to witness their and the Prince 
was greeted with loud and repeated cheering, which he racefully 
acknowledged. His Royal a gory with the rest of the party, 
afterwards proceeded by special train to Whitmore, and thence in 
private car to Trentham, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 

The arrival of the Royal visitors at the Duke of Sutherland’s 

palatial seat in Staffordshire was attended with demonstrations of 


Here at least, as Mr, Disraeli would have said in | such a spontaneous character as the enthusiasm of the people sug- 
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gested. It had been arranged for the Princess to have been 
escorted on her journey from Lilleshall to Trentham, via Newport 
and Kccleshall, by the Shropshire and Staffordshire Yeomanry, but 
this was abandoned at the last moment. Her Royal Highness, 
with the Duchess of Sutherland, proceeded on the journey in an 
open carriage, drawn by four horses and preceded by outriders, and 
accompanied by other carriages, containing Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, the Conateas of Morton, Countess Vane, Lady Gertrude 
Talbot, Lady Adelaide Talbot, and Viscountess Hill. At the 

retty little town of Eccleshall, where is the seat of the Bishop of 

ichfield, a stoppage took place for a short time to give refresh- 
ment to the horses, and loud applause greeted the appearance of 
the Royal lady, Flags, evergreens, and floral decorations, 
triumphal arches, and raised platforms occupied by the beauty 
and fashion of the district, and crowds of people overflowing 
with enthusiasm, testified to the kindly feeling entertained towards 
the Princess of Wales, In the pleasant park at Trentham the 
| principal entrance was surrounded by a large number of persons, 
who had been congregated from an early hour in the afternoon, 
and, on the arrival of the carriage and four soon after four o'clock, 
had the gratification of seeing the Princess, The Prince of Wales, 
with the Duke of Sutherland and a large party, arrived about a 
quarter of an hour later, and the Staffordshire people gave his 
Royal Highness a most hearty reception, Their Royal Highnesses 
left Trentham on Tuesday morning for Sandringham, Norfolk, 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. Ae z 

A despatch from Baron de Malaret, French Minister at I'lorence, 
dated Jan. 2, 1866, describes an interview between his Excellency 
and General della Marmora relative to the loyal execution of the 
September Convention, upon which s doubt had been cast by the 
circular of Cardinal Antonelli, General della Marmora said that 
no one had the right to suppose that the Italian Government had 
any intention of failing to fulfil its engagements under the 
September Convention. Baron de Malaret stated that France, in 
signing the Convention, intended to assure the co-existence in Italy 
of two distinct sovereignties—that of the Pope reduced toits present 
limits, and that of the kingdom of Italy. 


IN. A 

The decree for raising the hatha siege in Madrid has not yet 
appeared, though order is said to be restored throughout the 
country, a few insurgents alone remaining in the provinces of Bar- 
celona and Tarragona, . 

Two Chilian privateers have appeared off the Spanish coast, and 
the Government has sent a frigate in pursuit of them. Intelligence 
from Lima to the 21st ult, announces that diplomatic relations have 
been interrupted between Spain and Peru, The Ministers to Chili 
and Peru have returned to Spain, ashe 

The draught of an Address to the Queen, read in a sitting of the 
Senate on the 25th ult., expresses regret at the breaking out of hos- 
tilities between Spain and Chili, but hopes that, after the refusal of 
the latter to satisfy the Spanish claims, the (ueen’s Government 
will cause the honour and dignity of Spain to be respected. The 
Address also expresses the satisfaction of the Senate at the domestic 
reforms announced by the Government, 


ITALY. 

The bill for the suppression of religious corporations in Italy has 
been delivered to the members of tne Chamber of Deputies. it 
provides annuities for members of the religious bodies from the 
State. Of course the State takes the property of the religious 


corporation, 
AUSTRIA. ; 

The Vienna journals announce that Austria has permitted the 
Swedish Consulate-General in Trieste to serve as the Consulate for 
all the inhabitants of the kingdom of Italy. The semi-official 
— regard this as a further step towards reconciliation with 
| Ltaly. 

Tetaliigenee from Venice announces that the Central Congrega- 
tion of that city has resolved that the reforms proposed by the 
Austrian Government in Venetia are capable of being carried out, 
| The resolution stated, however, that the present province of Venice 
should be maintained and the residence of some of the Vice-Delegates 


changed, 
PRUSSIA. 

The proposal of the State Procurator to institute proceedings 
against Deputies Twesten and Frenzel on account of their former 
speeches in the Diet, rejected by both Courts of First Instance upon 
the ground that, by the Constitution, members cannot be called to 
account for their speeches in the chambers, has now been acceded 
| to by the Suprente Court, That tribunal has decided that such a 
| charge can be entertained, 

POLAND 


The Emperor has addressed a rescript to the Governor of Warsaw 
| promulgating a series of educational measures to be carried out in 
‘oland. Superior and elementary schools are to be established for 
| Poles, Greeks, and Russians, and separate schools for Germans and 
Lithuanians. Day schools will also be opened for girls. Ali 
scholars will be taught the Polish and Russian history and lan- 
| guages. The religious instruction will be intrusted to the secular 
clergy of each respective denomination, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

We have advices from New York to the 20th ult, An attempt 
had been made in the Senate by Mr. Chandler to interrupt the 
amicable relations between England and the United States. The 
hon. senator proposed the following resolution : — * Whereas 
England refuses to settle the Alabama claims, the President is 
requested to withdraw the American Minister from England and 
issue a proclamation of national non-intercourse.” An animated 
debate appears to have taken place on the proposition, which 
resulted in the resolution being tabled (laid aside) by a vote of 25 
against 12, The House of Representatives had passed the bill 
granting unconditional negro oufieage in the district of Columbia by 
a vote of 116 to 54, 

Mr. Johnson had relieved the provisional Governor of Florida and 
had recognised the Governor Elect, 

A filibustering expedition, commanded by an American General, 
was reported to have crossed the Rio Grande from the Texas side 
and captured Bagdad, on the Mexican side. A Mexican and a 
French gun-boat opened fire on the marauders and compelled them 
to take refuge in the upper part of the town, a position which they 
still held. mera! Sheridan had telegraphed from New Orleans 
disavowjng all knowledge of the attack on Bagdad. He had ordered 
all his subordinates to preserve strict neutrality, and disbelieved the 
— account of the affair, which he considered a sensation story. 

The Fenian Senate have called their congress to assemble at 
Pittsburg, on the 19th of Amann to determine the military 
measures to be adopted. Twelve ex- Federal military officers have 
returned from Ireland, and reported to the Senate that the people 
there were powerless without arms, and were complaining of 
O’Mahony’s pelicy. The officers were compelled to return to America, 
fearing arrest. General Sweeny, the Fenian Secretary of War, had 
joined the senate organisation, and had issued a call for prompt 
military action. 

It was rumonred that arrangements had been completed at 
Washington for continuing the Reeriprocity Treaty beyond March 


next, 
: INDIA, 

Advices received in Paris from Bombay give an account of dis- 
turbances which had taken place, at the end of December, in the 
valley of Loond Kar, on the frontier of the Panjaub. The inhabi- 
tanta of three important villages entered the English territory, and, 
after committing various acts of pillage, immediately recrossed the 
frontier, The robbers were pursued by the English troops and the 
booty was recovered, The three villages were also deatroyed and 
the ringleaders captured, 
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THE OUTBREAK IN JAMAICA. 

Letters from the special correspondents of the daily papers are 
beginning to arrive from Jamaica, The 7imes of Tuesday contained 
one from the gentleman who represents that journal, written three 
days after his arrival in the island, from which we make the sub- 
joined extracts :— 

ARRIVAL OF SIk HENRY STORKS.—-VIEWS OF PARTIES, 

Sir H, Storks reached Kingston on the evening of the 6th of 
January, with his Aide-de-Camp, Captain Baring, R.A., and the 
secretary of the commission, Mr. C. 8. Roundell. The appointment 
of his Excellency was already known throughout the island, the 
news having come by way of New York, But no one anticipated 
that Sir Henry would reach Jamaica so soon after his appointment 
as interim Governor. There were groups of eager spectators on the 
wharf when the steamer drew alongside. The negroes shook hands, 
and looked triumphant. ‘ Now we shall have justice,” some were 
heard to say, and they raised a cheer as his Excellency drove off. 
The whites who were present seemed anxious and depressed. They 
did not conceal their regret at what they regarded as the * humih- 
ation” of Mr, Eyre, and their fear at the effect which the interposi- 
tion of the Home Government might have upon the excitable black 
population, This feeling is still uppermost with many, but all wel- 
come inquiry, and agree that theexperience and discretion of Sir Henry 
Storks, his military promptitude and known administrative ability, 
furnish the best guarantees for good government and good order so 
long as he remains in the island, On another point the whites with 
whom I have conversed are singularly unanimous. No one of them 
entertains the least doubt that Mr. Eyre will be triumphantly 
“acquitted.” The doubts and denunciations at home can find no 
echo here; and this nearly universal agreement—for such it seems 
to be—upon a subject which in England has produced such wide 
disagreement is ene of the first things noted by a new-comer, Even 
those Jamaica politicians who had been determined opponents of 
Mr, Eyre’s administration, and who at another time would have re- 
joiced at his removal from the colony, now rally round him, express 

heir gratitude for his efficient measures in suppressing the rebellion, 

and protest against the injustice to which they declare he has been 
treated in return by the Imperial Government. One of the principal 
newspapers at Kingston, the Colonial Standard, which repeatedly 
urged Mr, Eyre’s recall before the outbreak, now supports him 
warmly, and says that the blind sympathy of certain philanthropists 
in England and the imprudent interference of the British Govern- 
ment will lead the ignorant negro in the West Indies to think that 
he may perpetrate any outrage with impunity. In conversation I 
have ventured to suggest that, perhaps, if the negro can be con- 
vinced he will have justice from England, such a conviction may form 
the best security against future outrage by him, But generally the 
feeling here is that the mass of the negroes will misapprehend any re- 
proof given from England to the head of thecolony, and will view it 
as giving them license to do just as they like, and to lord it over the 
white man. It must be confessed that the negro does not seem 
able to enjoy his triumph quietly or discreetly ; and I am not sur- 
prised that their exultation and exaggerated talk should have irri- 
tated the whites, used to command, and ill able to brook what they 
regard a3 a mortification inflicted on the superior race. The black 
men were saying loudly that Governor Eyre was to be hanged, and 
that the chief authorities here would be sent to the Penitentiary. 
A negro called out to an officer who was passing, “You won't 
oppress the blacks any longer—new Governor come;” and similar 
expressions flung at the whites have not tended to allay their exas- 
peration. Here, in Kingston, at least, many of the negroes seem 
intelligent. They read their newspapers in the streets, when, per- 
haps, they should be at work; and I believe the articles in the 
English papers favourable to their cause are regularly reproduced 
here and eagerly looked for. In some cases they are read and 
commented on in the native chapels, The dangerous effects of this 
literature upon the impressionabie and ignorant blacks is strenuously 
insisted on here, 


INSTALLATION OF THE NEW GOVERNOR, 


On the day after his arrival Sir Henry Storks was waited on by 
Mr. Eyre, by the Commander of the Forces, Major-Gencral O'Connor, 
C.B., and the heads of departments; and, every facility being 
offered by Mr. Eyre, his Excellency was sworn in on the 7th ult. 
The ceremony took place in Spanish Town, at the King’s House, 
the official residence of the Governor, and was made as impressive 
as such a ceremony could be. The members of the Privy Council 
met at one o'clock, A guard of honour, supplied by the Ist West 
India Regiment and the volunteers, lined the approaches to the 
Audience-hall; and through the avenue thus formed his Excellency 
and Mr, Eyre passed together, followed by Major-General O'Connor, 
the heads of departments, and the Privy Council, to a room leading 
from the Audience-hall, There the commission was read and 
acknowledged, after which the procession returned into the hall, 
where the public were admitted, the Clerk of the Council again read 
the commission, and the oaths were administered to Sir Henry 
Storks by the Chief Justice of Jamaica, Sir Bryan Edwards, The 
usual salute was then fired bf the Volunteer Artillery in the square, 
and some amusement was atforded by the fact that, the guns being 
planted too close to the house, nearly all the windows were broken. 
A few spectators, among whom were some black and coloured 
people, witnessed the ceremony in the Audience-hall, and appeared 
to take great interest in the inauguration of the new Governor, 


MR. EYRE AND THE LEGISLATURE OF THE COLONY, 


Mr. Eyre has been staying for some time in the hills at Flamstead, 
about thirteen miles from Kingston. I regret to say his Excellency 
looks ill and haggard; he is suffering greatly ia health from his 
long residence in a tropical climate, and probably still more from 
the cares and anxietics of the last four months, I believe it had 
been his wish, when order was completely restored throughout the 
island, to be relieved from his duties here, and to enjoy some rest at 
home. This was, of course, before he knew of the strong feeling 
excited in England and the steps taken by her Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; but he will now, of course, remain here during the inquiry. 
One source of permanent anxiety both to the present and the late 
Governor is removed. The last packet will have taken to England 
the news that the Jamaica Legislature has committed political 
suicide, and has thrown upon the Ministry and Parliament at home 
the responsibility of declaring what shall ‘be the fature government 
of the colony. On this point, again, you do not hear a dissentient 
voice. By the jobbery of some of its members and the perversity 
and bitterness of others the House of Assembly had made itself 
an unmitigated nuisance to every man of edacation and position in 
Jamaica. No one says a good word for it; there was no confidence 
in its measures, or in the prosperity of the island, so long as it 
existed to wrangle through the session, and bar the road against 
sound end comprehensive legislation. Among its members were 
some able and public-spirited men, but they could rarely hold their 
own against the office-seekers and the unscrupulous partisans to 
whom public spirit was a thing unknown, Much stronger language 
than any I care to repeat is used without reserve by men of position 
here when speaking of this body, and all agree that it never passed an 
Act so beneficial to the colony as that 3 which it accomplished self- 
destruction, “If that be the only result, the victims of the Morant 
Bay outbreak will not have perished in vain,” Such expressions are 
common here; but great things are also hoped for from the labours 
of the Royal Commission and the attention which the affairs of the 
island are now attracting in England, An impartial inquiry into 
the state of the colony and the relations of the different races here 
seems to be looked to confidently by all, the white people believing 
that their motives and acta will be thereby appreciated and freed 
from suspicion at home, the blacks that their just grievances will be 
remedied, This is one of the most hopeful symptoms that one can 
trace, and amid so much that is gloomy, and that suggests decay in 
things material as well in things political, it is agreeable to note any 
hopeful symptom, 

THE CASK OF MR, GORDON, 


Less attention is bestowed here upon the case of Mr, Gordon than 
might be expected from the prominence assigned to it in England, 
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Particular stress is laid, however, upon the statement made in his 
last letter that he knew nothing of Paul Bogle—a statement which 
is declared to be notoriously untrue. The two men were in frequent 
communication, and knew each other perfectly. Gordon died very 
much in debt; and one of the decuments found among his papers 
was alist of signatures, over 150 in number, headed by that of 
Paul Bogle himself. Several other black men, accused of complicity 
in the rebellion and executed as rebel leaders, figure in the same 
list. No writing is annexed to it, and the list may have been a 
harmless cne, in connection with some legitimate political organisa- 
tion ; but the fact is pointed to as suspicious one. I have been 
shown a bible, which was found in Paul Bogle’s chapel at 
Stoney-gut, on its capture by the troops after the rising ; and the 
inscription in Gordon's handwriting, partly rubbed out, but still 
to be read, is this :— Presented by George W. Gordon to Mr. 
Paul Bogle, with —— wishes.” The date is Nov. 2, 1862, and 
there is a reference to Isaiah, chap. xxx., verse 18, The gift was 
not acostly one. It was a bible printed by the British and Foreign 
Society, and bears their stamp, ‘Sold under cost price—tenpence, 
upon the cover. The writing, if genuine, clearly shows that Gordon 
knew Paul Bogle perfectly well. It is only fair, however, to give 
an explanation which is offered by Gordon's friends here. They say 
that the statement in the letter was an inadvertence excusable in a 
man who was to die in an hour or two, and that what Gordon must 
have meant to say was not thet he knew nothing of Panl Bogle, but 
that he knew nothing of Bogle’s complicity in any outbreak or 
rebellion. This isa point on which Englishmen are as competent 
to offer an opinion as anyone on the spot, A gentleman who has 
seen the original letter assures me that there is no hiatus, and that, 
whatever their meaning, the words are clear. Setting aside the 
first presumption, that a man just about to die would tell 
the truth, it appears unlikely that Gordon should at that 
moment invent a clumsy lie which hundreds of witnesses 
could disprove. But another statement has reached me which, if 
aceurate, as I believe it to be, proves conclusively that Gordon could 
not have meant what his written words express, During the court- 
martial he admitted, I believe, that Bogle was a political friend of 
his; and it is not likely that he would have denied in his letter 
what he had admitted verbally. As ge the evidence upon which 
Gordon was hung has been kept back here; but some notes taken 
at the trial by one of the local reporters have been sent to England, 
and may very likely have been published there. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to mention that, as a record of the evidence upon which the 
conviction was founded by the Court and approved by Brigadier- 
General Nelson, such a report must be quite incomplete, because it 
does not comprise documents which were chiefly relied on for the 
prosecution. This caution is the more necessary because the pub- 
lication of the notes taken by the reporter wil! be a violation of the 
pledge given to the military authorities, and under which alone 
they allowed reporters to be present, 


PEELING OF THE WHITE POPULATION ON THE LATE EVENTS, 


With reference both to Gordon's case and the general measures 
taken in suppressing the outbreak, white people here complain 
loudly that in England too little allowance has been made for the 
position of difficulty in which Mr, Eyre and the military authorities 
were placed, and for the danger to which the white and coloured 
population were hourly exposed. ‘This is a point on which, so soon 
after my arrival in the colony and pending inquiry, I offer no 
opinion, and simply reflect the very strong views of those around 
me. I am assured that the blacks in this place did not conceal 
their exultation when the news arrived of the massacre at Morant 
Bay, and that their looks and words were such as to inspire the 
greatest distrust of what they would do if the rebellion were allowed 
to gain ground. ‘Hurrah for Gordon!” one negro was heard to 
say; “he shave off old Ketelholdt’s head!” There is something 
in the retort which an Englishman hears on all sides :— 
“Tt is very well for people at home to talk of panic 
fears ; but suppose they had been out here—a mere handful of 
whites in the midst of a disaffected and inflammable race, with 
barbarous murders enacted close by—how soon to be repeated in 
our midst no one could tell.” Speeches made by Gordon in the 
Legislative Assembly are quoted to show that he favoured revolt. 
Some of those delivered in 1464 are now before me in the authorised 
reports. A few of the passages relied on will suffice, “ Per se,” as 
the hon. member for St, Catherine eaid, ‘ the people would be quite 
right to break ont into open rebellion. If an illegality is permitted 
in the Governor an illegality may be permitted on the part of the 
people. . . . Ihave never seen an animal more voracious for 
cruelty and power than the present Governor of Jamaica. . . . 


If we are to be governed by such a Governor much longer 
the people will have to fly to arms and become self- 
governing.’’ In England one would not incline to attach 


over much importance to such passages thus separated from 
their contexts, and Gordon always based this speaking upon 
the assumption that the Governor or his Council were themselves 
violating the law. But upon ignorant negroes—it is urged—this 
inflammatory language might have a dangerous effect, and they 
would care little for the constitutional principle which Gordon 
professed to keep in view as a justification for his harangues, 
Gordon spoke for two hours in defending himself before the court- 
martial; and he admitted, I am told, that the circumstantial 
evidence against him was very strong, though he added that he 
could not help that. Men of position who have seen the whole 
evidence say that it is strong and conclusive. Upon this point I 
can only repeat what ia told me. 


EXAGGERATED REPORTS, 


While the colonists complain that sufficient allowance is not 
made for their position at the time of the outbreak, they 
equally complain of the exaggerated stories upon which they 
say the public pay | in Exeter Hall and elsewhere was 
founded. So far as I have been able to investigate them, many 
of these stories had their origin in the colony itself, but do not 
deserve any greater credit on that account, Even at this interval 
one has to be most cautious in believing what one hears; close 
inquiry often discloses but a small residuum of truth in statements 
which at first look formidable and very authentic. But, leaving 
all these points to be dealt with fully by the Royal Commission, it 
seems only fair to single out one or two on which, if people here, 
who ought to know, are right, many people at home are sadly mis- 
informed. In the first place, every Englishman will be pleased to 
learn that the number of negroes who have been put to death has 
been groesly exaggerated in England, principally on the strength— 
it is only just to repeat—of unreliable and excited letters written, 
and often printed, in Jamaica. I am assured that, taking into 
account those who were hanged, shot, or slain by soldiers and 
Maroons in the bush, the number of ne; who have lost 
their liveshas not been more than 400, and that 500 is an outside 
estimate. Lamentable enough was even this loss of life; 
but when mention ia made of “miles of dead bodies,” and “the 
slain are counted by thousands,” it is right that no time should be 
lost in declaring these statements to be due only to a fertile imagi- 
nation. Much has been said in England about the case of “ Paul 
Bogle’s valet,” and the impression is that he was a youth of tender 
age, who denounced anybody and everybody while in mortal terror 
for his own neck. The fact is, that he was more than twenty-two 
years old, is married, and has two children. He was called “a boy,” 
as even old men here are when in service. Bogle gave him a gun, 
which, according to his own account, he threw down a gully, and 
after being taken by our troops, Colonel Hobbs allowed him to go 
free. He then volunteered to accompany the detachment, and, as 
he knew Bogle and the other ringleaders well, his services were ac- 
cepted ; but he was warned—in all probability, roughly warned—that, 
if he attempted to mislead the danchanns, or to run away, or to 
lie, he would be shot. All the men whom he pointed ont as rebels 
were duly tried by court-martial, and those execnted were found 
fvilty upon what was believed to be sufficient evidence. I am told 
that, so far from denouncing people by wholeeale, he actually saved 
many persons whore lives might otherwise have been in jeopardy. 
We shall hear and see more of him hereafter ; and I offer no opinion 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


as to the value of his statements or the extent to which they were 
corroborated. I believe he said that he saw hundreds of negroes 
take the oath. In point of fact, two oaths seem to have been ad- 
ministered—one of them pledging to secrecy, the other binding to 
some plan of action; but, though many of the negroes admitted 
before execntion that they had taken these oaths, none would disclose 


their terms, 
ADDRESSES TO MR, EYRE, 

The magistracy, clergy, and other inhabitants of the parish of 
Trelawny have presented an address to Governor Eyre, sympa- 
thising with him in regard to his heavy responsibilities, and ex- 
pressing the greatest pleasure in stating that his Excellency— 
discharged them with so much wisdom, energy, promptitude, and decision 
of purpose—from vo seltish consideration, but under a deep sense, we feel 


assured, of your Excellency’s duty to our beloved Sovereign, to the loyal 
inhabitants of this island, and all its best interests, 
To which Mr. Eyre made the following reply :— 

Mr. Custos, Rev. Gentlemen, and Gentlemen,—It would at all times afford 
me sincere pleasure to receive such a gratifying assurance of the good opinion 
and approval of the numerous and highly respectable and intiuential gentle- 
men of Trelawny who have signed the address presented to me by your 
respected Custos; but it comes doubly welcome to me at a time when 
the acts to which you refer, undertaken from a deep sense of my duty to my 
Sovereign and to the colonists of this island, and with a full and anxious 
appreciation of the painful responsibility of my position, have been so ma- 
licionsly misrepres@nted and so unjustly maligned bya section of the English 
press, and by parties at home who have no sympathies with their fellow- 
countrymen suffering under the atrocious barbaraties inflicted by savages 
because those savages have a black skin ; that they do not hesitate to call 
the just retribution which overtook the ruthless rebels of St. Thomas’s- 
in-the-Kast by the names of “murder” and “ massacre.” It 
was trying enough, Gentlemen, to have to encounter the harass- 
ing and anxious duty of putting down the rebellion and taking 
steps to preserve peace and tranquillity in the other districts of the 
colony ; but it is very hard and most unexpected to have to rebut accusations 
founded upon exaggeration, misrepresentation, and untruth. I shall have 
much pleasure in transmitting your address to her Majesty's Government as 
a proof that in the island, where the actual circumstances ought to be best 
known, and where the magnitude and imminency of the danger to the entire 
colony can best be appreciated, the foul aspersions disseminated by a portion 
of the English press are unjust and undeserved, I thank you, Gentlemen, 
most gratefully for your loyal address and for the hearty expression of your 
willingness to co-operate with me in any measures necessary for the protec- 
tion of life and property and the peace and welfare of the island at large. On 
my part, I would assure you that I shall ever be ready to do my duty faith- 
fully, and will never shrink from assuming any amount of responsibility 
which the public safety requires me to undertake. 


Addresses from other parts of the island to the same effect as that 
from Trelawny were being forwarded to Mr, Eyre almost daily, 


THE ARREST OF MR. GORDON IN KINGSTON. 

Tue following narrative of the arrest of Mr. G, W. Gordon in 
Kingston, Jamaica, is from the pen of Dr, Bowerbank, Custos of 
Kingston :— 

About mid-day the Governor, being anxious to return to Morant Bay, pro- 
posed to drive up to the General's to take leave of him. As we went into 
the house a policeman whispered to me that Mr, Gordon was inside, As we 
entered we found the General, Mr. Gordon, and Dr, Fiddea standing up ; the 
General and Mr, Gordon were conversing. On seeing the Governor enter, 
Mr. Gordon turned towards him and said, ‘Oh! your Excellency.” The 
Governor replied, * I regret, Mr. Gordon, I can hold no communication with 
you.” On which Mr. Gordon said, “ Why?" His Excellency replied, 
* Because you are a prisoner.” Mr. Gordon answered, “ What for?” The 
Governor gave no answer, but turned to me. I immediately arrested Mr. 
Gordon in the name of the Queen on a charge of treason. As I laid my hand 
on his shoulder he got very pale and trembled much, I told him to accom- 
pany me, which he did, As we got to the door he said, “I wish tosee my 
wife to take leave of her.’’ I went back and asked the Governor if I 
should take him to see Mrs, Gordon. He replied, ‘Do as you 
think proper: he is in your custody, and you are held respon- 
sible for his being taken down and put on board the Wolverine.” I 
then said to Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ You shali see your wife if you will give me your 
parole to go quietly with me.” He said he would. I asked him where his 
wife was, He told me, at a friend's in North-street. He then got into my 
carriage, and I drove him there. In driving up he asked me where I was 
to take him ; I told him on board the Wolverine, He asked when she was 
to sail. I said, “ Directly; her steam is up, and the Governor is anxious to 
be off,” He asked whither she was bound. I said to Morant Bay. He then 
inquired how long it took to go there, I replied, “* About five hours.” He asked 
in what capacity he wastogo. I said, ‘A prisoner charzed with treason.” He 
then exclaimed, Well, justly or unjustly, I shall die to-day—this evening.” 
I said, *‘ No, Gordon, it will not be so ; you will be tried, and if you are in- 
nocent of the charges against you, you need have no fear.” Le repeated, 
“T shall die this night. It is an unfortunate chain of circumstances, but I 
have nothing to do with it.” When we got to the house I was about alight- 
ing, when he said, “ You sit here while I goin.” 1 replied, ‘* Oh, no, Gordon, 
I mu go with you.” We then entered the garden, and on knocking at the 
front door Mrs, Gordon opened it. We entered, when he embraced her and 
said, “Here I am, a prisoner in custody. | am to be taken to Morant Bay 
at once, to diethis evening.” He then suddenly walked into the next room, 
and took up from the table a packet of papers. Iwentup to him and asked 
him to deliver them to me. He said, ** No; they are my property—my post 
letters.” I said, “ You must let me have them.” He said, ** No, le would 
not.” I then took hold of his hand, and gently took them from him and put 
them in the breast-pocket of my coat. He then said, “ If you will not give 
them to me, at any rate let me see the directions on them.” I told him I 
regretted I could not oblige him. He seemed annoyed, and said, “ You 
exceed your duty.” He walked back to the front piazza, where he had left 
Mrs. Gordon standing. Mrs. Gordon said, ‘George, give me your watch.” 
He immediately took it off and handed it to her. He then asked me if he 
might take any clothes with him. I ssid, certainly, they should be taken 
on board for . Mrs, Gordon then gave him a small black bag, saying, 
“That contains all you have here.” He then said to me, ‘Shall I want 
the money?” Isaid, “No; you will be on board a ship of war, and 
will be provided with everything.” He then asked Mrs, Gordon if she 
wished his pocket-book. This was a portmonnaie, which he handed to her. 
He then went into a bed-room, where I followed him. He turned, and said 
to me, ‘‘ What, you follow me?” I replied, “ Excuse me, Gordon ; where 
you gol must go.” He then came back, and suddenly walked rapidly to the 
back of the house. Mrs. Gordon told him to come back. I followed him. 
He took leave of an elderly lady, saying, “‘ That is all I wanted,” and came 
back. I then said, “ Come, Gordon, it is time for usto go.” He again em- 
braced Mrs. Gordon and wished her “ Good-by!'’ Mrs, Gordon then said to 
me, “ May I ask as a favour of you that you give me any information you 
can about Mr, Gordon?” I said, “I promise to give you all the inform- 
ation I am at liberty to communicate.” I then took the bag of clothes and 
went out into the garden. Mrs. Gordon and Gordon followed, and here he 
again embraced her and followed me out into the street. When he got to 
the carriage he said, “I will take the bag.” I said, “‘Oh, no; you shall 
have it when you get on board.” He laughed and said, ‘* You take good care 
of me.” I then drove him to the General’s, but found the Governor had 
left. At this time a number of persons were collecting in the streets. 
AsI turned out of Duke-street to the General's door I saw a couple of 
troopers on horseback. I sent my servant to tell them tocome tome, AsI 
turned round into Duke-street they came up. I told them to accompany me 
down to the Ordnance Wharf. We proceeded at a rapid rate, When near 
the bottom of Duke-street a great crowd appeared, and a number of people 
running. I heard some one behind me give the word, “Troopers, draw 

istols!”? I turned my head and saw Colonel Hunt and Captain Johnstone, 

e former called out, “ Get on quick!” As we drove down Duke-street 
Gordon said to me, “I wish to consult my lawyer, Mr. Airey.” I said, “I 
have no authority to take you there. When you get to the Ordnance Wharf 

‘ou can notify your desire to the Governor.” When we came opposite to 
itr. Airey’s oifice he repeated, “I wish to see my lawyer. I wrote to him 
this morning.” As we got down to the crowd he began bowing and taking 
off his hat, and saying, “‘Good-by.” He asked me if he might speak to 
them. I said,‘ No.” He replied, “It coulddo noharm.” I said, “ Gordon, 
do not attempt it.” In Port Royal-street the crowd was very great. We 
reached the Ordnance Wharf, the troopers clearing the way. 

‘As soon as we drove inside the gate Colonel Hunt ordered the prisoner to 
alight. He did s0, first thanking me for my kindness. He was then taken 
in charge by the two troopers, and was removed on board the Wolverine, 
which was anchored about half a mile from the Ordnance Wharf, Just then 
the Governor drove up to embark; he requested me to accompany him to 
the vessel, which I did. While on board 1 saw Gordon sitting at the stern of 
the vessel reading a book, with a marine or sailor guarding him. I do not 
think he saw me. Soon after I left the vessel, as she started, in company 
with Captain Cooper, the three members of the Executive Council, the Hon, 
E, M. Jordan, and others, 

In driving down to the Ordnance Wharf, I omitted to mention that Gordon 
told me he had been ill, and that in consequence he had not been able to 
attend the vestry at St. Thomas-in-the-East on the day of the massacre ; 
that he had been taking medicine from Dr, Meyer and Dr, Fiddes ; and that 
Mr, Airey knew ali about it, All along Gordon appeared very anxious to 
im: upon everyone that he had been ill at that time, There is no 
doubt that at the time he was moving about between Cherry-gardens and 
Kingston. 

Gorge W. Gordon, in my humble opinion, ought to have been arrested 
and sent to Morant Bay long before he was, 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

Brecon.—The Conservative and the Radical candidates have both with- 
drawn; and it is likely that Lord Brecknock, Liberal, will be returned 
without opposition. 

SUNDERLAND,—Mr. Fenwick, the newly-appointed Lord of the Admiralty, 
is encountering opposition at Sunderland, Alderman Candlish, Radical, who 
was defeated at the late general election, is again a candidate; and a keen 
contest is anticipated. 

WINDsOR.—Among the election petitions confidently spoken of for the 
coming Session was one against Mr, Labouchere and Sir Henry Hoare, the 
Liberal members for Windsor, whose return was said, by their Conservative 
opponents, to have been materially aided by means against which the Corrupt 
Practices Act resolutely sets its face. We now learn that the netition is not 
likely to be proceeded with, an arrangement having been made that one of 
the sitting members shall apply for the Chiltern Hundreds; Mr. Vansittart, 
the senior of the cefeated Conservatives, being allowed to come in without 
party opposition. 


THE NEW TOWNHALL AT HULL. 


A NEW, more commodious, and more becoming building, in which 
the municipal business of the town might be transacted under the 
same roof, or within the same inclosure, conveniently, comfortably, 
and efficiently, has been desiderated in Hull ever since, we may say, 
Edward I. called the borough into existence, Kingston-upon-Hull 
has had its great men ; but never until now has it been in a posi- 
tion to boast of possessing aught above mediocrity in the way of 
buildings. Within the past few years, however, there have sprung 
up several noble and beautiful strnetures, of which the townspeople 
may well be proud, and which they may point out to strangers ag 
so many indications of growing prosperity and improving taste, 
Chief among these new and beautiful erections, and towering high 
above them, is the magnificent Townhall, which opened with 
unbounded ¢clat on the 25th ult, 


THE OPENING CEREMONY, 

The morning, which had been ushered in in a somewhat sombre 
manner, shortly before eleven o'clock broke most splendidly, and 
the streets were speedily lined with groups of well-dressed people, 
whose smiling faces betokened the prevailing feeling of pleasantness 
and good-humour. The streams of persons of all descriptions poured 
steadily and undeviatingly in one direction—and that the vicinity 
of the Townhall. The nearer this neighbourhood was approached 
the gayer became the scene, Flags flaunted from the houses in White- 
friargate, Market-place, Scale-lane, and Lowgate, and the bells of St. 
Mary’s and other churches rang out merry peals to usher in the com- 
mencement of the imposingceremony. Long before thetime appointed 
(one o'clock) Scale-lane and its approaches were lined with spec- 
tators, Excitement increased with the arrival of every gentlemanof 
the corporate body at the Corporation's offices, and it reached a high 
pitch when the sound of music was heard in that direction, The 
strains of the police band brought a large accession of the populace, 
every available nook or window being filled to repletion by groups 
of gazing men and women, The time appointed at length arrived, 
and, to the great satisfaction of the multitude, the procession was 
formed and moved off, 

Vast crowds of people so completely lined the narrow pavement 
in Lowgate that the procession had but just sufficient space through 
which to pass on towards the Townhall, Arrived at their destina- 
tion, the gentlemen included in the procession were received by the 
volunteers with a general salute, the band of the artillery corps 
striking up a martial air, At this moment the scene from the Town- 
hall building was gay in the extreme. On the right, drawn up in 
two files, was a detachment of the volunteer artillery, and on its 
left were the members of the rifle corps, whose lines extended to the 
extreme left of the building and across the carriage-way, The bands 
of the two corps were stationed immediately opposite the entrance 
of the Townhall; and behind them, above them, and around, in 
every direction, were dense masses of the general public. Slowly 
the somewhat limited procession passed through the portals of the 
Townhall and took up the appointed positions, 

If the scene outside the building was more diversified and striking 
from its contrasts, that inside the building was decidedly the more 
splendid and dazzling. ‘The beautifully-harmonised decorations, the 
gay dresses of the ladies who occupied a commanding position at 
the head of the s:nirease, the scarlet and purple gowns of the 
aldcrmen and councillors, formed a tableau as yrand as it was Lovel, 
and such as has rarely Leen witnessed in the past history of the 
ancient borough of Hull. 

The duty of declaring the hall open for public use devolved upon 
Earl De Grey. who performed the task to the satisfaction of all 
present, An interesting part of the proceedings was the handing 
over to the Corporation a handsome statue of the founder of the 
borough—Edward I.—which had been given to the town by 
Alderman Hodge, ‘The worthy Alderman naving been presented to 
the Mayor in due form by Earl De Grey, the Town Clerk read the 
deed of gift of the statue to the town, the Mayor thanked Alderman 
Hodge, and Earl De Grey delivered a brief congratulatory address, 
A banquet in the evening closed the proceedings, 


EXTERIOR OF THE NEW TOWNHALL, 


The building is in the Italian style, having a frontage to Low- 
gate of 105ft., with a depth of 220ft, The front portion is used 
entirely for corporation purposes; the centre for the local Board of 
Health and council-room ; and the back portion for the sessions 
hall, police court, and county court, The front pertion of the 
main building is faced entirely with Steetly stone, having Bradford 
stone plinth and Portland cornices, with red Mansfield shafts and 
columns in front, and pilasters at the side. The remainder of the 
building is faced with the best —— white stock bricks, 
with Steetly stone ae and Bradford plinths, The whole of the 
windows in the front and sides of the main building are in the 
circular-headed French casement style, with double transomes, and 
are glazed with large-sized British plate glass, and have carved oak 
frames. 

The friezes of the cornices in front are enriched by small figures 
holding festoons of flowers, The parapet is enriched by an orna- 
mental balustrade, with vases over each column. At each end of 
the building are four pillare, which rise to a height of 25 ft. above 
the cornice, and are surmounted by gilt finials, The front is also 
enriched by numerous polished granite panels, and the sides are 
carried ont in a manner similar to the front, but not quite so orna- 
mental, Over the keystone of the tower is carved a ship, as repre- 
senting the maritime character of the town, and over the centre 
window in the frieze are the Corporation arma (three crowns) snp- 
ae ins by two sea-horses. The balconies have ornamental cast-izom 

ustrades, of an elaborate pattern, and are gilt. In each of the 
niches in the front of the building are receptacles for statues, in case 
any such addition to the ornamentation of the building may at auy 
future time be decided upon. In the centre portion of the Lowgate 
front is a very magnificent tower, which rises to a height of 
135 ft. above the roadway. The tower is most elaborately enriched 
with beaded mouldings, which form panels, At a short distance above: 
the main building are four glass clock dials, each 7 ft. Sin, im 
diameter. By night the clock is illuminated, In the tympanum 
above the clock is an ornamental border carved in a palm-leaf 
pattern surrounding two figures representing Unity and Peace, The 
tower thus far is square, but the upper portion is circular, and it is 
carried on eight Mansfield columns, with Corinthian capitals, 
having red granite panels between the spandrils of the arches and 
ornamental balustrades on the upper stage, with vases on each shaft, 
the whole covered in by a large stone dome, highly ornamented and 
surmounted with a cast-iron finial, embracing the three crowns in. 
the lower portion of it; the whole finial being double gilt, The- 
top-stone of.the tower was set by Mr, Chas, Pulman, clerk of the: 
works, on the 24th of June, last year, A day or two afterwards 
the gilt finial was affixed in its place, and before the end of the 
week the scaffolding was taken down ; a few finishing touches being 
given to that portion of the building as the work of taking down 
the scaffolding progressed, 

Leaving the front portion of the building, to which our description: 
has hitherto applied, we next come to the sessions court. Outwardly 


6S 
the sessions hall presents the same appearance of newness as the 
front of the building; but this improved appearance has been 
brought about by knocking away the outward row of red bricks, of 
which the place is really built, and replacing them with white stock 
bricks, The windows in the east end of the building have alao been 
removed, and that end of the court is lighted by a large circular 
dome-light. To the northward of the sessions court, and closely 
adjoining, is the police court and the magistrates’ and magisttates’ 
clerks’ and the witnesses’ rooms, In the south-west corner of the 
plot on which the Townhall stands is the county-court house, with 
judge's room, &c, The Bankrupte Commissioner for the Leeds 
district, Mr, Commissioner Ayrton, also holds his court in this room. 


THE INTERIOR, 


Beginning with the basement story, we find a kitchen, 28 ft. by 31 ft., 
which is fitted with a large range, with smoke-jack, hot plate, stew- 
ing-stoves, gas-closet, grilling-stove, sink laid on with hot and cold 
water, a hoist for sending provisions up to the service-room, which is 
worked by hand. The kitchen is thoroughly ventilated by means of 
air-tubes over each gas-burner, In the same story ia a scullery, con- 
taining sink with hot and 
cold water, and a range 
with oven and boiler; also 
a larder, servants’-hall, 
two wine-cellars, beer- 
cellars, pantry; boiler- 
house, with large steam- 
boiler (which communi- 
cates with flues and pipes) 
for heating the whole of 
the building; three spare 
rooms, back staircase, pas- 
sages, coulcellars, &c, 

The ground floor, which 
is G ft. Gin, above the level 
of the street, contains the 
vestibule, well paved with 
Bradford stone let in in 
regular equares, with black 
polished marble borders 
and corner pieces. From 
the vestibule we enter the 
hall staircase, which is 

aved similar to the vesti- 

mle. The staircase com- 
mences in the centre of 
the hall, and on reaching 
the landing it goes round 
on each side of the hall, 
The stairs consist of red 
Mansfield solid steps with 
handsome perforated bal- 
ustrades, surmounted by 
massive moulded Sicilian 
polished marble handrail, 
about 1 ft, in breadth. 
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the bands also form panels in which are pater, which are made 
open for the purpose of ventilation. So open, in fact, is the ceiling 
that one quarter of it is available for ventilating purposes, The 
windows are circular-headed, with panels and pilasters, ornamented 
caps and circular archivolts, 

he Mayor's private-room, which, for ita size, is the gem of the 
building, is reached from the reception-room by a mahogany door. 
There is also an approach from the grand staircase, Its size is 
22 ft. Gin. by 18 ft. 4in., and there are at each corner circular- 
headed niches, which are formed by a large shell. The ceiling, 
which is elliptical, on a plain coved section, is deeply mouided, and 
contains a large ornamental centre flower. On this floor are the 


! town clerk's offices, a record-room, committee-rooms, grand jury- 


room, «&c, 

To the westward of the grand staircase is the council chamber, 
with two entrances from the hall and one from the grand jury-room, 
The entrance on the right of the hall is solely for the use of the 
members of the council, and that on the left for the public. The 
council chamber is 36 ft. Gin, by 36 ft., and is fitted with polished 
wainscot desks and chairs, The height of the room is 28 ft., and 
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Egyptian green marble ; the a white, with rouge royal bases, 
The general tone of the balustrade is a warm stone colour, and the 
large star enrichment is relieved with lines of grey and red, the 
hollows of the circular portion being a deep buff, the stringing 
green, and the mouldings red and buff. ; 

Passing from the hall up the grand staircase, we find that a 
change in the principal colouring commences, In the centre, imme- 
diately facing the entrance-door, is the marble statue of King 
Edward I., presented to the town by Alderman W. Hodge, and 
sculptured by Mr. Thos, Earle, who is also a townsman, The base 
is ps dove and Sicilian polished marble. The arms of the deceased 
monarch are inserted in a lunette above the statue. On the base of 
the statue is the following inscription :—“This statue of King 
Edward the First, the founder of this borough, was presented by 
Ald. Wm. Hodge, who, on the 9th of October, 1862, laid the first 
stone of this Townhall, in his second mayoralty.” : 

On the marbie pedestal on which the statue stands is inscribed 
the terms of the charter granted by King Edward to this 
borough, as follows :—“ Edward, by the grace of God King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine, to all faith- 

fal subjects greeting :— 

Know that for the im- 
rovement of our town of 

ingston-upon-Hull, and 

for the utility and profit 
of our men of the same 
town, we will and grant, 
for us and our heirs, that 
our town aforesaid shall 
from henceforth be a free 
borough, and the men of 
the same town free bur- 
gesses; and that they may 


have for ever all the 


liberties and free castoms 
belonging to a free bo- 
rough. Dated at Weat- 
minster, the first day of 
April, in the 27th year of 
our reign, A.D, 1299,” 


The wails of the corridor, 


as well as those of the 


upper portion of the stair- 


case, are green, In the 


panels portraits and other 


oil paintings will be hung, 


The ceilings of the cor- 


ridor are pink, with la- 


vender corners, the cornice 


being picked in to har- 
monise, 


In the centre of 
the 


lunettes over the 


council-room doors are 


painted in relief, on a 


crimson ground, speci- 


The staircase is supported 


by Doric columns rising 


mens of ancient naval 
architecture, one being a 
galley of the early Greek 
period, the other a vessel 


from the ground floor, 


which are painted in imi- 


of the time of Alfred the 
Great, and above the side 


tation of green marble. 
Those on the landing sup- 
porting the roof are Ionic, 
with pilaster to match. 
From the top columns rise 


doors are nautical em- 


blems, The whole of these 


three semicircular arches, 


which carry the upper 


representations are en- 
riched with painted asra- 
besque ornaments. ‘The 
ilasters dado, surbase 


of the building, and 
reesneneel with “— 
els, apertures, an 
one mouldings. The 
landing is laid with Maw’s 
red, chocolate, blue, and 
white tiles, forming a 
beautiful mosaic, in a star 
pattern, From the upper 
portion of the balustrade 
there spring pedestals on 
each side, carrying 
massive —S can- 
delabra. he —— is 
“ coved” with a large lan- 
tern light, the sides of 
which are divided into 
sunk panels. Immediately 
beneath the oornice, on 
the landing, are affixed 
stout brass rods, by which 
theoil paintings belonging 
to the Corporation, and 
which consist of fell-length 
portraits of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Sir 
Henry Cooper, both of 
which were painted as 
mementos of the visit of 
the Queen to this town in 
1854, &c,, are suspended. 
Above the cornice in the 
centre, and in full view 
from the entrance, is a 
clock, the gift of Mr. 
Bethel Jacobs. The clock 
is surrounded by an osk- 
leaf border, and is sup- 
rted by water-nymphs, 
The whole of the sur- 
rounding ornaments are 
etched in gold. 

Having given this de- 

scription of the entrance- 
staircase, and land- 
ing, we descend to the 
und fioor, On this 
loor, a; the south side of 
the building, and near to Lowgate, is the town treasurer's public 
office, also his private office, from which there is access to a strong 
room, constructed so as to be perfectly fire and thief proof. 
Attached to these offices there 1s also a waiting-room. In the 
rear, on the Leadenball-square side, are situated the various 
com mittee-rooms, adjoining which is the borough surveyor's office. 
Opposite to the committee-rooms there are several hoard of health 
offices, and the rate collector's offices, 

On the north side of the building, on the ground floor, are the 
public and private offices which have been set apart for the use of 
the law clerk, Immediately adjoining is a record-room, fireproof 
and thiefproof, which is fitted with deed boxes, safes, &c, Still 
further to the westward is the police court, with magistrates’-room 
adjoining, and magistrates’ clerk’s room. The session court is more 
in the centre of the building. Beneath are cells, which commu- 
nicate with the docks of the police court and the sessions court, 

, Ascending again the grand etaircase, to inspect the various por- 
tions of the first floor, we turn to the left, where, passing through a 
pair of polished mahogany folding-doors, we enter the Mayor's 
reception-room. Over this room, more, perhaps, than over any other 
part in the whole building, architectural and decorative art has been 
most lavishly expended. The doorway is composed of pilasters, 
architraves, and cartonpierre, with ornamental, floriated tons, The 
apartment is 57 ft, long by 28{t. wide. The ceiling is of a novel 
design, being coved with moulded bands running in a diagonal 
direction, forming a large number of panels, The intersection of 


———= = = 
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there are sixteen pilastera on the sides of the wall. The ceiling is 
an enriched circular one, with a dome light in the centre 16 ft. in 
diameter, The floor is covered with a blue and gold Bruesela carpet. 

Passing to the second floor, we find the Mayor's bed and dressing 
rooms, which are fitted up in an elegant manner, being furnished, 
as regards bed uid every other requisite, with an idea of making his 
Worship as comfortable as he would te at his own home. Closely 
adjoining are the housekeeper's room, several spare rooms, and in the 
tower portion of the building on this floor is the clock-chamber, 
From this chamber, by means of a ladder, we ascend to the bell- 
room, This room, which is to support the large bell, is an open 
dome, consisting of eight cast-iron columns, eu ported by cast-iron 
brackets springing from corbels let into the wall halfway down the 
bell-chamber. From the top of the tower there is a lightning con- 


ductor, commencifig at the base of the gilt finial, and discharging | 


into the main sewer in Lowgate, 
copper wires, isolated. 
ess oiiiaies Wasa — pee 

in entering the tom the vestibule or principal entrance the 
walls are painted a subdued red, the cornice’ being picked out in 
red, buff, and green. The ceilings are paneled out grey, with light 
buff styles and decorative corners, and side centres in each 
The bressummers dividing each ceiling are in panels, with carved 
drops in the centre, and the panels are relieved with cream-colour 
scroll ornaments on & Bage-green ground, ‘The shafts of the 
columns and pilasters in this portion of the building are painted 


It is composed of seven stout 


P 
mouldings, and skirtings, 
are painted to represent 
various kinds of marble, 
The woodwork is also 
painted in colours to har- 
monise with the other 
work, The walls, as before 
stated, are green, and on 
the frieze above is painted 
the honeysuckle and lotus 
ornament on a_ green 
ground, intersected with 
cameo heads, The cornice 
is picked in in tints; the 
back of the dentals is red ; 
the soffit grey, and on the 
cyma recta moulding is a 
light ornament painted on 
& green ground, carrying 
green from the walls up to 
the cove. The stringing 
above the cornice is com- 
posed of red-style buff 
panels, with green and 
pink ornaments intersected 
with diamond shapes, con- 
taining grey ornaments on 
& blue ground, The cove, 
which is in four panels, is 
cream-coloured, with green 
styles, surrounded by an 
Orange fret border, on 
a ground, intersected 
with ‘grey patere on a 
blue ground. On each 
side of the centre sub- 
jects are oval medallions 
in relief on blue grounds, 
and inclosed in crnamental 
frames, they being repre- 
sentations of Spring and 
Summer on eaca side of 
Agriculture, and Autumn 
and Winter on each side 
of Science, Justice and 
Peace on each side of Com- 
— and ~— and — 
. ite on side of 
Naval Architecture, The whole of the toe A is richly em- 
bellished with painted arabesque ornaments. The upper cove, 
which is painted in various colours and relieved with iuac orna- 
ments, the background of centres being alternate blue and red, 
whilst the architectural enrichments are picked in in colour, and 
with the drops relieved in gold. 

The general tone and colouring of the Mayor's private room is 
very pleasing, Running round the panels of recesees is a blue 
inlaid border, which is surmounted by festoons of flowers. In each 
panel there is a style, divided with plaster mouldings, richly 

it; whilst on the style is painted arabeeque foliage festoons of 

owers and oval panels, each of which contains richly-painted 
fruit— so richly painted, indeed, that the fruit uppears 
| actually to stand out in tempting and beautiful relief, 
The general colour of the walls is yellow and pink, and the 
woodwork is picked in in colours and gilt to harmonise, The 
amall cove is enriched with pink and white ornaments, and in- 
tersected with white paterew on a blue ground. Above is a 
patera moulding, picked in in green and gilt, and on the round 
mouldings are ribbon ornaments of gold. The ceiling is divided 
into four compartments, and is ovel shape; the panels are yellow 
with gold lines and grey margin, with relief ornaments in lilac, and 
the styles are pink, with lilac lines, whilst the centre flower is 
| Picked in in various colours, and with other enrichments relieved 


| with gold. From the ape : 
| light ean centre there is suspended a crystal eight~ 
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OPENING OF THE NRW TOWNHALL, HULL 


“BOSSING” A WHEEL IN PRESENCY OF TIE PRINCE OF WALES AT TUE LONDON AND NORTI-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S STLELWINKS, CREWE 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 267. 
INORGANIC, 

Tr is nearly seven years since a new Parliament assembled. The 
last met for the first time on the 3istof May, 1559, We described the 
meeting of that Parliament. But that description is, no doubt, 
quite obliterated from the memories of those who read it. More- 
over, thousands read the ILLusTRATED TIMES now who did not read 
it then; for time works out its changes in this circle, as it does in 
every other, We vill, therefore, again describe the meeting of a 
new Parliament. First, then,on the day appointed by proclamation 
in the Gazette, the members of the House of Commons assemble in 
their chamber. The doorkeepers stand at the door, and every 
member as he passes in gives his name; this, and no more. 
There is no scrutiny. A stranger by simply giving his 
name might pass in without hindrance; but then he must 
take the consequences if discovered. The penalty is £500 every 
time he sits in the house or votes. The House then has assembled ; 
but it cannot do anything yet. Itis not yet a House, but only an 
inorganic mass of members, Suddenly, however, the doorkeeper 
comes to the bar and shouts out, ‘Black Rod;” and the stately 
usher, clad in court dress, with his rod of office in his hand, marches 
up the house, bowing as he comes, and when he arrives at the 
table delivers his message—to wit, that the Lords Commissioners 
desire the attendance of the members of the House of Commons 
at the bar of the House of Lords, and, having delivered 
his message, retires, backwards, bowing as he goes. Whereupon 
the Clerk of the House, Sir Denis le Marchant, rises 
from his seat at the table and proceeds to the Upper Honse, 
followed by the members, headed by the leader of the House and 
any other Minister of the Crown who may be present, No other 
order is observed. The members do not walk in rank and file, but 
rush along, a mere unorganised crowd—laughing, chatting, and 
hustling one another like boys just broken loose from school. 
Of course, the Serjeant-at-Arms is present, but he has no mace with 
him, as at present the House has no Speaker-—is not, indeed, a con- 
stituted House. The mace, therefore, which is the emblem of the 
House's authority, is left lying under the table, 


GETS PERMISSION TO ORGANISE, 


On arrival at the bar of the House of Lords, the Clerk of the 
House of Commons bows to the Lords Commissioners, who, clad in 
their robes, are seated, not on the woolsack, as they usually are, but 
on a form between the throne and the woolsack. Why they are 
seated upon this form it is hard to say ; such, however, isthe custom, 
come down from ancient times, and that isenough, There are, as 
our readers know, many ancient forms and customs in our state 
ceremonials the meaning of which is entirely lost. As soon as the 
bowing is over, the Lord Chancellor, who is Chief Commissioner, 
addresses the members of both Houses in this form—‘‘ That her 
Majesty has been pleased to cause letters patent to be issued 
under her - seal constituting us and other Lords therein 
mentioned her Commissioners to do all things in her 
Majesty’s name on her part necessary to be performed in 
this Parliament,” &c, In other words, “ her Majesty, not seeing fit 
to come and open Parliament herself (for this is really the opening 
of Parliament), has appointed us todo the business for her.” When 
the Lord Chancellor has finished this little introd speech, one 
of the clerks reads the letters patent at length, and the Lord 
Chancellor again addresses both Ho and tells them “ that her 
Majesty will, as soon as both Houses be sworn, declare the 
causes of her calling this Parliament (i.e., deliver the Royal speech, 
in fact) ; and it being necessary that a §; of the House of Com- 
monsshould be first , you, gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
repair to the place where you are to sit, and there proceed to the 
appointment of some proper person to be your Speaker; and that 
you present = whom you shall so choose here to-morrow 
(at an hour ) for ber Majesty's oy approbation.” This 
being done, again the clerk bows, and 
bidden, to “the place where they are to sit,” 

Thus far, then, have we got; the House is not organised yet, but ia 
ordered, by her Majesty, or her Majesty's Commissioners, speaking by 
command, to begin the process of organisation. On arrival at “the 
place where they are to sit,” some member on the Government side 
of the House, but not a member of the Government, rises to propose 
a fit and proper person to be the Speaker of the House—no, not a 
member of the Government, the House chooses its own Speaker, 
and must not in appearance be dictated to by the Crown. It is true 
the Government has determined who shall be its candidate, and 
even selected his proposer and seconder; all this is well known, but 
still the form must be kept up, if we have not the substance ; we must 
assume a virtue if we have it not. When the proposer rises, Sir 
Denis le Marchant, the Clerk of the House, does not call him by 
name, but, rising, points to him with his finger. The philosophy of 
this would seem to be that, as this is a new Parliament, the clerk 
cannot be expected to know the names of the members; but there 
may have been some other reason, quite occult now, lying far down 
in backward-stretching vistas of time, and altogether obscured by 
the mists of antiquity. The nomination of the Speaker per- 
formed, the leader of the House generally rises to sup- 
port the nomination; and, if there no second candida 
tke House, with loud voice, “calls” the member pro 
to the chair ; whereupon he, having been meanwhile sitting in his 
place on the rises, expresses “his sense of the Loner 
yon to be conferred upon him, and submits himself to the 

ouse.” And then there comes another “call,” and the proposer 
and seconder approach the Speaker elect and conduct him to the 
chair, And now, of course, he must return thanks for the honour 
done him; and this he proceeds to do very much in the stereo- 
typed phrase adopted at a public dinner by a guest when return- 
ing thanks to those who have just drunk his health. He also 
“ expresses his gratitude,” “his humble acknowledgments,” 
“his true sense of the honour,” &c. The election being thus far 
complete, the Sergeant-at-Arms takes the mace from under and 
lays it upon the table. When two candidates are proposed, the 
business is conducted much in the same way as other business is, 
Sir Denis le Marchant puts the question, “That the member first 
proposed do take the chair.” Debate ensues, and a division takes 
place, If the member first pro; have a majority, he is con- 
ducted to the chair. If he be in a minority, then the clerk 
puts the question that the second candidate proposed do take the 
chair, which, being decided, he of course goes to the chair, There 
has been no contest for the speakership since 1839, when Sir Charles 
Shaw Lefevre, now Lord Eversley, beat Mr. Goulbourn by 317 


to 299, 
ELECTS A SPEAKER, 

The House now, then, has a Speaker? No, not yet; only a 
iS} elect. Consent of her Majesty must be obtained to the 
choice before he can become a full-blown Speaker. And accord- 
ingly, on the following day, Black Rod having duly summoned the 
House again to the bar of the Lords, Mr. Speaker elect, preceded by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms with the mace and followed by the members, 
— to the Upper House to present himself to the Sovereign, 

ut please to observe that, being as yet but Speaker in the bud, 
the Sergeant-st-Arms does not carry his mace on his shoulder, but 
across his arm, Significant emblem, that ; come down to us from the 
time when Majesty ueed occasionally to refuse assent to the choice 
of the faithfal Commons and send them back to choose another! 
Majesty never does this now—has not done it, indeed, for nearly 200 

ears, And if our present Sovereign were to refuse her aseent, would 
ner faithful Commons submit? Questionable, think, Her gracious 
Mojesty, however, we are quite sure, will never put them to the test. 
This, again, is one of those old ceremonials the life of which has 
long since died out ; but, because the life of them is gone, would 
we have them abolished ? By no means, On the contrary, we 
would have them religiously preserved, as s0 many memorials of 
past times, keeping ever alive in our memories, as they ought to be 
in every Englishman's memory, the struggles of our ancestors to 
obtain the freedom which the House of Commons now enjoys and 
the power which it now exercises, 


e Commons retire, as 
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ORGANISED, 
When Mr. Speaker elect, with the members behind him, arrives 
at the bar of the Lords, he then addresses himeelf to the —— 
tives of Majesty :—“‘ In obedience to her Majesty's commands, - 
Majesty's faithful Commons, in the exercise of their undoubte 
right and privilege, have proceeded to the election of a Speaker ; 
and, as the object of their choice, he now presenta himself at your 
bar, and submits himself, with all humility, to her Majesty ‘8 appro- 
bation.” Whereupon the Lord Chancellor assures him “ that her 
Majesty most fully approves and confirms him as Speaker.” And 
then Mr. Speaker—no longer merely Speaker elect, but Speaker 
full-blown—lays claim, on behalf of the Commons, “ by humble 
petition, to all their ancient and undoubted rights and privileges ; 
and—these being conferred, of course—Mr. Speaker bows and re- 
tires ; and the Sergeant-at- Arms, shouldering the mace now, marches 
back to the place whence he came; and, having arrived there, the 
Speaker reports to the House the approval of her Majesty, and re- 
peats his “ most respectful acknowledgment for the high honour 
they have done him.’ He then puts the House in mind that the 
firat thing to be done is to take and subscribe the oaths prescribed 
by law, and, standing upon the upper steps, he himself first takes 
and subscribes these Fa 30 The members do not take the oaths one 
at a time, but in batches of thirty or forty, and then, one by one, pro- 
ceed to the table and subscribe their names ina book. The swearing 
will go on from twelve to four every day, Sunday excepted, till the 
6th, The time for taking the oaths is limited by Act of Parliament 
to the hours between nine and four o'clock, On the 6th, her Majesty 
will come down and deliver her Royal speech. 


Parliament was opened by Royal Commission on Thursday. The usual 
forms having been gone through, the only business in the House of Lords 
was the swearing-in of members, 


In the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The Right Hon. W. Monsell moved the re-election as Speaker of the Right 
Hon. John Evelyn Denison, and paid a compliment to him for the manner 
in which he had previously discharged his duties, 

Eari Grosvenor having seconded the motion, 

Mr. Bright rose for the purpose of making a suggestion with reference to 
the practice of requiring members of the House who accept invitations to 
official dinners and parties to appear at them in Court dress. Many members 
might think this a trifling matter, but he hoped that the practice would be 
done away with. 

Mr. Gladstone sympathised with the remarks of Mr. Bright, and assured 
the hon, gentleman that any suggestion touching either the dignity or the 
comfort of the House would be received by Mr. Denison, should he be 
chosen to the chair. 

Mr. Denison, having acknowledged the honour done him, was conducted to 
the chair, and received the congratulations of Mr, Gladstone and Mr, 
Disraeli, both of whom alluded in feeling terms to the loss the House had 
sustained by the death of Lord Palmerston. 
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THE RICHT SORT OF WORKHOUSE REFORM. 


“Tr was always yet the trick of our English nation,” 
quoth Falstaff, “if they have a good thing, to make it too 
common.” It may with equal truth be said, that it has ever 
been a characteristic of our English nation that when they 
take up a notion they carry it to extremes. Weusually begin 
in social matters either by doing too much or doing nothing 
at all—most frequently the latter ; and when we discover our 
mistake we run to extremes, and either do a great deal too 
much or cease action altogether. We don’t seem to have the 
knack of hitting on a happy middle course. The juste milieu 
does not appear to come natural to us, except in politics, 
In personal and social matters we pay little heed to the 
moral taught in the poet's story of the “ Hermit :” still to 
welcome, but with less of cost, seems foreign to our nature. 
In intercourse with each other and with strangers, we are 
either coldly reserved or we are “gushingly” familiar ; 
in dispensing hospitality, we are either meagre or we are 
profuse ; when solicited for charity, we either button up our 
pockets and surlily refuse or we give our money with heed- 
less and undiscriminating lavishness. In our loves and in our 
hates we are equally intense, and generally equally un- 
reasoning, We have little of the characteristic of the 
Laodiceans—we are seldom “ neither cold nor hot.” We are 
either frigid as an icicle or we are boiling up to fever heat, 
We are slow to move, but when we get into motion we go 
ahead with a vengeance, 

Thus, there was a time when we degraded and oppressed 
the negro ; and now we are, some of us, inclined to elevate 
the Ethiopian above ourselves, and to make a sort of ebony 
god of him, We once, too, utterly neglected our crimi- 
nals, and allowed them to be treated worse than brute 
beasts, To the wickedness and folly of this we were 
aroused by the efforts of philanthropists like Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, Wilberforce, and Clarkson ; and then we rushed to the 
opposite extreme of pampering rogues till their lot was better 
than that of the hard-working honest poor, and petting them 
till they have well-nigh become our masters. We have 
become so excessively humanitarian, that we shall soon, 
we suppose, be ashamed to inflict any punishment 
whatever for crime. A murderer under sentence of 
death is an object of intense interest to us, and we 
must needs be informed of all his sayings and doings, A 
thief suffering penal servitude commands more sympathy and 
receives more care than the hard-toiling labourer in our fields, 
The rogue in prison is better lodged, and clothed, and fed 


than many honest and industrious workmen out of it. We 
are even forming associations to enable discharged convicts 
to get a new start in the world—a kindness which we give 
ourselves no trouble to confer on those who have never com- 
mitted an offence, The aims of convicts’-friend associations 
may be laudable, to a certain degree ; but we must be careful 
not to let our benevolent impulses carry us too far, lest we 
offer a premium for crime and put honesty at a discount, 

In like manner as we have dealt with criminals have we 
dealt and are dealing with paupers, We permitted the poor 
to be neglected and abused, and, having become awake to the 
fact, we are in danger of running into the mistake of treating 
them too well. Exposure of abuses in our workhouses has 
excited something like a pauper mania amongst us ; and we 
are seemingly inclined to overdo humanitarianism, and, 
neglecting all rules of discrimination, let our paupers, what- 
ever their character, get the upper hand of us, We must be 
careful to guard against this folly, The horrors discovered to 
exist in the Lambeth Workhouse and elsewhere should 
not blind us to the fact that many—perhaps most— 
paupers have brought their poverty upon themselves, and 
have no right to fare sumptuously, or even comfortably, 
at the expense of the diligent and the prudent. What is 
necessary and decent, we are bound for our own sakes 
to provide for the poor, whatever be their antecedents, But 
society is not bound to do more ; and it is entitled to see that 
the provision made for the poor is not appropriated by the 
non-necessitous and non-deserving, We must never forget 
that there are among the applicants for relief many who are 
neither necessitous nor deserving. For this purpose proper 
checks and sufficient tests must be devised, and the rules laid 
down rigidly adhered to, To accomplish this, competent 
officers must be employed. And it is here that work- 
house reform is most wanted, Old worn-out paupers 
are not the sort of persons to be intrusted with the 
administration of the internal economy of workhouses 
and casual wards. Men of experience and firmness 
should be employed, who are competent to discriminate 
between the various classes of applicants and to exercise 
authority and enforce order and decency. Had such officers 
been stationed in the casuals’ shed at the Lambeth Work- 
house, such scenes as those described by the writer in the Pai/ 
Mali Gazette could never have occurred, The decent poor 
would have been separated from the “ roughs,” the apparently 
healthy from the palpably diseased, the young and uncontami- 
nated from known and hardened criminals, Cleanliness 
would have been enforced ; the apparatus for ablution would 
have been in proper condition ; and order and discipline would 
have been maintained, instead of the disgusting ribaldry, 
profanity, axd utter blackguardism which reigned un- 
checked in that pandemonium besouth the Thames, The 
labour-test, too, would be something other than a mere 
sham if the duty of enforcing it were intrusted to 
men who both could and would perform it. The warders 
in our correctional prisons have a worse class of persons under 
their charge than are the bulk of our paupers, either regular 
or casual ; and yet two warders are suflicient to preserve dis- 
cipline and order in dormitories where as many as two hundred 
deaperadoes sleep. Why cannot the same be done in the 
casual wards of workhouses? Simply, because the right men 
are not appointed to the work, Till the right men, with 
proper authority, are appointed, the work will not be efficiently 
performed, There is no real reason, were proper measures 
adopted, why one man should do another man’s work, or 
be defiled by another’s impurity either of body or mind, 
These are matters, however, about which our present work- 
house officials seem to know little and to care less, 

But the truth is, that the mischief begins at the top and 
permeates downwards. The Poor-Law Board lacks power to 
enforce its mandates, the guardians lack capacity or will to 
do their duty, the workhouse officers are incompetent and 
careless, the law is disobeyed or defied by those who should 
enforce it ; the genuine poor suffer, and the sham poor—the 
rogues who spend their money in debauchery and lodge and 
feed at the public expense—follow the example set them, 
and laugh at the whole affair while they take advantage of— 
and abuse—the provision made for others, To remedy exist- 
ing evils it is necessary—1, That more power should be given 
to the Poor-Law Board and its officers; 2, that a better and 
more intelligent class of men should be got toact as guardians, 
or, failing that, the local boards should be abolished altogether ; 
3, that trained, efficient, intelligent, and firm officers should 
be intrusted with the internal management of workhouses ; 
4, that warders capable of maintaining order and discipline, 
and invested with the requisite authority, should be stationed 
in the several wards, particularly those appropriated to 
casuals ; 5, that a system of classification should be adopted 
that will, as far as possible, separate the honest from the 
vicious, the diseased from the healthy ; and, 6, that the appli- 
cation of the labour-test should be intrusted to officers who 
will do their duty themselves and not delegate it to others, 
Were our workhouses reformed in this fashion, we should have 
proper care taken of the poor, we should have fewer workhouse 
scandals, and, probably, lighter rates. 


Tok NOVEL-WRITERS OF THE DAY.—It is a curious circumstance, says 
an Irish paper, that at this time nearly all the serial stories in the !cading 
magazines are being written by Irish authors or by authors of Irish eacroc- 
tion. Thus, that of the Cornhill, “ Armadale,” is by Wilkie Collins, whose 
father, the painter, was an Irishman; that of Blackwood, “ Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke,” is by Mr. Lever ; that in Afacmilian is by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
the daughter of ** Tom Sheridan ;" that in Al/ the Year Round, ** The Second 
Mrs. Tillotson,’’ is by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald ; that in the Dublin University, by 
Mr. J.8. Le Fanu; thatin Once a Week, by Mrs. Trafford, author of “ George 
Geith ;"’ that in the Shilling Magazine, by the same; that of Zemple Lar, 
by Mr. Wills (Irish algo), and by Miss Braddon, who, it is rumoured, is of 


| Irish extraction. 


FEB. 3, 1866 


SAYINGS AND DOINQS. 

THE QUEEN has been pleased to appoint Lord Dunfermline, Dr. John 
Brown, and Mr, John Tait, Sheriff of Linlithgowshire, &c., as additional 
members of the Royal Commission upon Education in Scotland, 

PRINCE ALFRED, it is expected, will take his seat in the House of Lords 
as a peer of the realm before the Session is over, 

THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF AUSTHIA arrived at Pesth on Monday. 
They had a favourable reception, 

THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN has requested the Empress Eugénie to 
accept the medal of Civil Merit, in recognition of her Majesty’s noble 
courage and truly Christian charity in visiting the cholera wards of the 
Paris hospitals, 

M. Vicron Hvuco has a new romance in the press; the title of it is 
** Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” 

DR. FornES WINSLOW, who has suffered somewhat severely from 
injuries inflicted by a fall from his horse, has sufficiently recovered to 
resume his professional duties. 

DR. CULLEN has issued a pastoral, in which he repudiates the suggested 
endowment of the Catholic Church and cautions his flock aguinst all kinds 
of secret societies. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRIA no longer require to have their pass- 
ports countersigned by the Austrian Minister in London, 

THE DEATH OF MR. GIBSON, the sculptor, is again announced as having 
occurred on Saturday last. 

NEGOTIATIONS for the formation of a new corps of Austrian volunteers 
for Mexico will soon be brought to a conclusion. 

MADAME SAQUT, the rope-dancer, whose fame dates from the beginning of 
this century, died on Wednesday in Paris, in her eightieth year. 


THE Temple Bar magazine has been purchased by Mr. Bentley, of New 
Burlington-street. 

THE NECESSITIES OF THE PAPAL TREASURY are so great that it has 
been resolved to levy a light tax on all vessels entering Roman ports. 

THE INHABITANTS OF ST. KILDA being in a starving condition, H.M.S, 
Jackai has been dispatched from Greenock with provisions. 

THE BOROUGH MAGISTRATES OF TRURO had not a single case brought 
before them between the 8th and 29th of January. 

Mr. HENRY Hussey VIVIAN, one of the members for Glamorganshire, 
is about to be made a Baronet. Mr. Vivian is the head of the wealthy 
copper-smelting firm of Vivian and Sons. He has represented Glamorgan- 
shire for the last nine years, and previously sat for Truro, 

A CHICAGO CLERGYMAN missed his stockings on Christmas morning, 
and after a long search found one on each horn of a new milch cow, which 
had been presented to him by his parishioners, and ornamented in this way 
to indicate that it was a Christmas gift. (Query, had the rev. gentleman 
only one pair ?] 

AT THE EXAMINATION recently held at South Kensington for free student- 
ships in the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering the 
successful candidates were Thomas Turnbull, Whitby, Yorkshire, and 
Adrian Vizetelly, London. 

A FIVE-ACT HISTORICAL PLAY has, we understand, been written and printed 
privately by Mr, Martin Tupper with a view to its representation in the 
spring. The subject is ‘‘ The Life and Death of Raleigh.” It is said to effer 
extraordinary opportunities for spectacular display. 

THE CONSUMPTION OF WINES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, according to 
the returns of last year, reached a million gallons per month, which is just 
double what it was before the reduction of duties. 

THE LAMBETH SHED, visited by an amateur, has been closed, and the 
casuals assigned to certain Jodging-houses. In one ef these a reporter of the 
Daily News found some twenty men and boys, all asleep on hay mattresses, 
all perfectly naked, and crowding together for warmth till they were packed 
on the floor like eels. Tue guardians of St. Pancras have just ordered that 
the female casuals shall have night-dresses, they having hitherto always 
slept naked. 

A FEW DAYS AGO the Ballot Society wrote to Earl Russell, asking his 
Lordship to receive a deputation on the subject of the ballot. His Lordship 
has written in reply, declining to receive the deputation. He would receive 
it if he thought any advantage would be gained; but his opinions are, he 
says, well known, and no useful end would be served by his receiving the 
deputation, 

COLONEL M‘LEAN, Governor of Natal, there is reason to believe, is not 
dead, the report to that effect having been published in mistake. At the 
date of last advices, he had been ill, but was recovering. 

THE GOVERNMENT have offered a reward of £1000 for such private in- 
formation as will lead to the apprehension of Stephens, the Irish “ Head 
Centre,” in addition to the £1000 previously offered for bis capture, 

A COMMITTEE OF LEADING AcroRs is being formed for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of the late Mr. G. V. Brooke by establishing a life- 
boat, and building a house in connection with the Royal Dramatic College at 
Maybury, both to bear his name. 

EXCAVATIONS NOW BEING MADE AT POMPEII have brought to light 
several vestiges of the ancient Chriatians. In the palace of the Edile Pansa, 
in the Via Fortuna, an unfinished sculptured cross has been found on one 
of the walls, as well as abusive inscriptions and caricatures ridiculing a 
crucified God. 

A FunD is being raised in Ireland to purchase the Windele Manuscripts 
for the Royal Irish Academy. These manuscripts illustrate the language, 
history, antiquities, and folk-lore of Munster. They extend to 130 volumes, 
and are offered by Mr. Windele’s executors for a hundred pounds, 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE EMIGRANT-SHIP N&PTUNE is in custody at New 
York, charged with cruelty to his passengers and crew during the voyage 
from Liverpool to that port. Several affidavits proving the horrible state of 
affairs during the passage have been sworn. 

A MEETING OF DELEGATES from various metropolitan vestries was held 
on Tuesday for the purpose of taking measures to obtain an amendment of 
the Gas Act in the interest of the consumers. Resolutions in accordance 
with the object of the meeting were unanimously passed. 

GENERAL PRIM declines for the present all idea of visiting either France 
or England, and has memorialised the Portuguese Government for leave to 
stay a twelveronth in the kingdom, giving his parole not to quit whatever 
city is appointed for his sojourn, 

THE FOLLOWING PLAN FOR DEALING WITH THE FENIANS has been 
Proposed :—** Allow and invite all Fenians to meet, armed, on a certain day 
upon the Curragh of Kildare, to choose a President of the Irish Republic, 
The voting will commence on the first day, the fighting on the second day, 
and on the third one Fenian will be left, who may then elect himself presi- 
dent and preside over himself.” 


A NEWSPAPER posted in Dublin a few days before last Christmas, and 
addressed to Filey, only arrived at its destination on Thursday morning week. 
The cause of this great delay arose from the writer having used the un- 
n word near—viz., “ Filey, near York,” which the Dublin official 
mistook for “ New York,” and consequently dispatched the newspaper to 
America, whence it has just been returned, 

THE J.D. VissER (Dutch barque), arrived at Singapore from Hong- Kong 
reports that in lat. 17 N. she passed the Pride of the Ganges standing in 
towards the China coast, with signal flying, “‘ Mutiny on Board.” The J. 
D. Visser signalled * Heave to and I will come to your assistance,” the 
reply to which was not allowed, The Dutch vessel followed, but the Pride 
of the Ganges outsailed her, and when last seen the signal “ Master over- 
board” was flying. : 

AN OLD DocTOR OF MAGDEBURG has discovered the means of living a 
long time, and has left the information in his will to the world. He died at 
the age of 108. Here is the recipe of Dr. Fischwesler :—‘ Let the body 
recline as often as possible during the day quite flat on the ground, the head 
pointing due north and the feet due south, by which means the electric cur- 
rent will pass through the body ; but by all means and in any situation let 
the bed be due north and south.” 

Sik Moses MONTEFIORE having moved the Government to remonstrate 
with the Shah of Persia on behalf of the Jews who were oppressed in that 
country, a letter from the Foreign Office to Sir Moses states that the Shah, 
on representations being made to him, has taken steps to put an end to the 
grievances of which the Jews complained. 

Mr. CLAY, M.P., addressing some of his constituents at Hall, has 
developed a scheme of reform which he intends to embody in a bill and pro- 
pose to the House of Commons. He suggests that, in addition to the lowering 
of the franchise by the —— Government Reform Bill, a vote should be 
obtained by any man who could pass a simple examination similar to, but 
easier than, that undergone by the inferior officersof Customs. He calculates 
that this franchise would add to the constituency half a million of yoters who 
would not be brought in by any rental suffrage. 


REFORM MEETING AT MANCHESTER.—A great reform meeting was held 
at Manchester on Tuesday night, It was held under the anen of the 
National Reform Union, and was attended by a large number of influential 
persons from various parts of the district. Mr, George Wilson occupied the 
chair. Six members of Parliament took part in the proceedings—Meesrs, 
Bazley, T. B. Potter, Hibbert, R.N. ; Phillips, Whitworth, and Cheetham ; 
also Mr. E. A. Leatham, and Dr. Sandwith, of Kars. The opinion of the 
meeting was unanimously in favour of accepting no measure less compre- 
hensive than the bill of 1840, which embodied the principle of a £6 rental 
franchise. 

Mr. EUGENE RIMMBL, ever ingenious and ever tastefal, has just issued a 
Lina path feoeaanl Sower-printing, called * Violet Modenty.” The 

8 surrouni a handsome embos er, 
redolent of the odour of the sweet-svented violet, at ach coe J 


—— ELUSTRATED TIMES 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS, 

Mn. GoscneEN has taken his seat in the Cabinet. Twenty years 
Lord Palmerston was climbing to this height: Mr. Goschen has 
leaped to it at one bound. It used to be thought that there was a 
deep, wide, impassable gulf between a City counting-house and the 
Cabinet. but Har] Russell has proved that this was only an imaginary 
gulf. By-the-way, I hear that it was on Mr. Gladstone’s recom- 
mendation, or suggestion, that this appointment was given to Mr, 
Goschen, And one can with little difficulty suppose that this may 
be true. Mr, Goschen is a great financier, has done wonders in 
finance, and, doubtless, contemplates more. Cabinet Ministers are 
not, as a rale, adepts at finance, and it is very likely that 
Mr. Gladstone has had some hard struggles in the Cabinet 
to induce his colleagues to consent to his bold proposals, 
What wonder, then, that he should wish to have such 
an able ally at his back as Mr. Goschen? I understand that 
there is still a good deal of jealousy rankling in the breasts of 
some of the members of the Government, and also of certain 
members not in the Government, who think that they ought to be 
in, But it is hardly likely that this jealousy will find expression in 
the House, Mr. Goschen’s appointment, and the feelings engendered 
thereby, will probably be sharply and freely criticised in the tobacco 
parliament down below, but not in the House above. Etiquette, 
and I may add gentlemanly fecling, will keep members silent upon 
the subject there. Mr, Disraeli may hurl an indirect taunt or 
sarcasm at this unusual precedent ; but Ishould hardly think he will, 
especially if it be true that Mr. Goschen is one of his own race, a3 
some men say he is. In that case, the Conservative leader will view 
the advance of Mr. Goschen to the high offices of state as another 
triumph of the Caucasian race, and rejoice, The Liberal press has 
unanimously lauded the appointment; but amongst politicians 
opinions differ. ‘A strange appointment,” said one to me the other 
day. “ Earl Russell has, I consider, damaged his Government ma- 
terially by making this Goschen a Cabinet Minister,” said another ; 
whilst a third, who has himeelf been a member of the Government, 
thinks that this bold step has strengthened the Ministry ; and I 
think that in the House this latter opinion will be found to prevail. 

Let no man believe a word that is written or said about the re- 
form bill, Those most likely to know confess that they know nothing. 
The rumour that Earl Russell means to propose a £6 ratal qualifica- 
tion for boroughs may possibly be true, but it is very unlikely, It 
would be in the highest degree impolitic, and I may say foolish, to 
dono more than this. A £6 ratal qualification is equivalent to an 
£8 rentalin some places, whilst in others it will be found to be 
higher than that, And, of course, such a settlement of the Reform 
question could be only temporary. Agitation for another Reform 
Bill would at once commence. However, I do not believe in this £6 
ratal scheme ; that is to say, I do not believe that this is the fran 
chise to be proposed by the Government. It comes to us with no 
show of authority; whilst, as I have said, in quarters where the 
truth is likely to be known, if anywhere, nothing is known. Earl 
Russell is an old, experienced tactician, and the last man in the 
world to unmask his plans prematurely. 

The South- Kastern Gazette tells us, on authority, that Lord Clarence 
Paget has not, and never had, any intention of giving up the repre- 
sentation of Sandwich or taking the command of the Channel 
Fleet ; and it goes on to say, in confirmation of this, that no vacancy 
exists on any of our stations, nor is likely to exist for many months ; 
and also that Lord Clarence Paget has been selected to move the 
Estimates in the ensuing Parliament. Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much, The S.-/. Gazette might have been content to 
say that Lord Clarence /as no intention, &c, To say that he never 
had, is going too far. The case may be this: There is no vacancy 
now on any of our naval stations, but there may be in a 
few months; and in a few months Parliament may — some 
rand must—-be dissolved; and then Lord Clarence may 

the vacancy alluded to, and leave the electors to select 
somebody to fill up the vacancy at Sandwich; but, of course, it 
would not do for Lord Clarence to disclose this, because there may 
not be a vacancy in any of our fleets for a few months; or, if there 
should be, the Conservatives may be in power; and in that case 
Lord Clarence must, of course, stick to Sandwich, Lord Clarence is 
too good a player to show his hand; but I have no doubt that he 
holds this trump card of the Channel Fleet. 

The Royal Gallery is to be closed when the Queen goes to open 
Parliament. Her Majesty will enter the House by the Peers’ private 
staircase, and the f grey are to be strictly excluded. These are the 
orders given; and the necessary arrangements are in progress to 
carry them out. 

As was quite to be expected, the adventures described by the 
writer of the papers entitied “A Night in a Workhouse,” in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, have not only excited great interest, but have 
been productive of at least one attempt at imitation. But the dif- 
ference between the earnest man and the sham was perhaps 
never better illustrated, A harness-maker, under the influence. as 
he alleged himself, of pothouse-derived courage, betook himself to 
the St. James's Workhouse, He got admission, but “funked” at 
the ordeal he saw awaited him; was discovered, searched, money 
found in his possession, and himself handed over to the police. So 
much for an imitator of one sort; but that is not the only kind of 
piracy which the “ Night in the Workhouse” hasinduced. Ihave a 
copy of a publication of eight pages in which the“ Gentleman Casual’s” 
adventures are done into rhyme and sold for threepence—a pretty 
good price for putting other people's ideas into doggerel. The 
effusion is said te be by “ M.A.,” who, according to a circular which 
accompanies the brochure, is author of certain religious per- 
formances which I will not advertise by naming; but it is quite 
clear that “M. A.” is thoroughly commercial in his views, and does 
not at all believe in doing good for its own sake. If he wants to 
“put money in his purse” by his rhymes, he should at least find his 
own materials, and not pilfer those of others, I am bound to say, 
however, that the points of the now famous letters are pretty 
well ber, il but as for the rhyme, it is vile, as these specimen 
verses will show :— 

I sallied forth the other night, 
In a sad and piteous plight, 
To do, as I considered right ; 
To sleep within a workhouse. 
The “ Swearing Club” was most profane, 
While nought but tumult seemed to reign, 
And decent men complained in vain ; 
*Twas no use in the workhouse. 


Given a theme and ideas, he must be a dull dog indeed who 
could not “ rhyme without ceasing ” in this style. Lven the resting 
times stipulated for by Touchstone in a like case would be un- 
necessary. 

An advertisement announces the formation of a new club, to be 
called the Young England Club, Its object is to provide refresh- 
ment for members and their friends after the hours limited by 
statute for the keeping open of public-houses, The company of 
those individuals who find themselves unable to get enongh 
to drink at taverns before one o'clock am. will no doubt 
be highly improving and entertaining. If, as the prospectus 
states, the club is to be for the benefit of gentlemen occupying 
chambers, the notion suggests itself that the sooner such gen- 
tlemen repair to their chambers before or after one o'clock the better 
for themselves and their friends, 

The news that Gustave Doré is engaged on illustrations of the 
“Tdylls of the King,” and that those illustrations will be on his 
usual grand e—the same size as the “Dante” and the 
“ Perroult””—will be welcomed by all lovers of art, Some of the 
best of his drawings have belonged to such scenes as are offered 
him in Tennyson’s greatest work—for instance the opening ilius- 
tration in the January number of “ Don Quixote,” and those spirited 
cuts to “ Jaufray the Knight,” which was, if I mistake not, the 
first book of his that made its way to England. There is little fear 
of Doré making a mistake which other illustrators of the “ Idylls ” 
have fallen into. He will not sacrifice the picturesque to anti- 
querian correctness in clothing Arthur and his knights in the cos- 
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tume of the real Arturian period. Such correctness may be laud- 
able in history, but the Romances of the Round Table are of 
medieval birth—the men and arms they describe are not early 
Saxon, but of the Moyen Age, made to do duty for an earlier period, 
as the Middle Age painters put the prodigal in doublet and hose, and 
dressed Noah like a burgomaster. ‘ i 

I paid a visit the other day to the studio of Mr. Gerrard Robinson, 
the woodcarver, of Duke-street, Manchester-square, and a ver 
pleasant visit it was; for I saw there some of the finest wood- 
carvings I ever saw. They have none of the stiffness and heaviness 
of ordinary wood-carvings ; and yet, though light and spirited, are 
not mere (ours de force with the material—all is honest work. Mr. 
Robinson has a great deal of the artist in him ; his designs are bold 
and masterly cualk-drawing, not mere workman's maps. It seems 
almost a pity that he has not given some time to clay and marble ; 
for his figures possess merits we look for in vain in the works of 
many professed sculptors. One of his largest works, a sideboard 
representing in its panels all the history of Chevy Chase, a hand- 
some piece of furniture, for which, I believe, the late Duke of 
Northumberland was in treaty, is a really extraordinary achieve- 
ment. You may descend critically from the ensemble of the side- 
board to the composition of the separate panels, and continue your 
examination to the groups and figures—ay, and down to their 
faces—and find nowhere a slackening of the masterhand or a want 
of the true artistic feeling. I shall be very much astonished if Mr. 
Robinson does not speckity make a wide reputation; in the mean 
time, I recommend my readers who happen to be in that direction 
to pay him a visit. 


THE LOUNGER AT PARIS. 

Ihave been lounging a few days in Paris, and I have returned 
with the firm conviction that there is no lounging-ground like it, 
It is so exactly unlike London ; one can lounge there everywhere, 
whereas here, except in Pall-mall and St. James’s-street, where can 
one lounge in comfort? There is but little news. More boulevards 
are rising, and the Emperor and his refractory cousin, it is said, 
are about to reconcile their differences, and “ Monsieur mon cousin ” 
will yet be president of the great exhibition. Apropos of the exhi- 
bition, I rode down to its site, which was all that I could see; 
the buildings and grounds are not yet visible, for the simple reason 
that they do not yet exist. A certain number of wheelbarrows, and 
a certain number of workmen, and some upturned earth, are but a 
poor sight ; so 1 compensated myself by driving to Prince N. apoleon’s 
Roman house in the Champs re which is and has been for 
sale any time there two years, It is very beautiful, very complete, 
and all that; it possesses every convenience that an ancient Pom- 
peian in a high state of classicality could have required, but it is 
hardly adapted to the wants of a modern Parisian, his wife, and 
family. It etruck me that even the concierge sneered at it, and 
thought his own little lodge more comfortable. I wonder if anyone 
willcver buy it. It would bea nice toy for a Manchester millionaire 
desirous of producing an effect and encouraging the ancient baths 
and household furniture. The Channel was rough both when I 
crossed and re-crossed. Admirable as are the arrangements of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, they have not yet learned to 
control the weather. If they ever do, how comfortable will be the 
eleven hours’ journey from London, the solid and smoky, to the 
most delightful capital in Europe ! 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The question, “ What will the Government do?” is the title of 
an article in Blackwood, The conclusion arrived at is that there 
will be a defeat upon the Jamaica question, followed, of course, by a 
change of “her Majesty's Constitutional advisers,” and that the 
Reform question will not arise at all. The number contains a very 
happy paper in which Ariosto and Spenser are compared from the 
religious point of view; and we may remark, in passing, that any 
device, any selection of topic for the purpose of — people to 
attend to the “ Fairy Queen ” is welcome and useful, so little is the 
book read. We are glad to meet * Miss Marjoribanks” again, after 
an absence of some months, 

London Society contains at least one pleasant little story, “The 
Two Valentines”—unless, indeed, it should rather be called an 
expanded anecdote. ‘The “Camp Life of a Magistrate in India” is 
not bad, too. Mr. Mark Lemon’s “Up and Down in London 
Streets ” is, of course, entertaining. We have read all this a hundred 
times before; but when shall we be tired of reading of St. Paul's as 
it was before the Great Fire; of Evil May Day; of Cheapside as 
Milton walked up and down it? The woodcuts are good. 

In the story entitled “ Christ Church Days,” in the Churchman's 
Family Magazine, we are told, incidentally (it is by no means a bad 
story), that ' Oxford dons would be horrified at the spectacle which 
Cambridge incessantly presents, of the undergraduates living in 
apartments.” Really, now! Little things horrify little minds, 
When I was at Oxford I “horrified” a don by having over thirty 
valentines posted to him from different parts of England, taking 
care that he should get them all by the same post, 1 have reason 
to believe that he was very poorly after it, If this should meet his 
eye 

7 The Argosy is conspicuous this month for variety, and I think five 
or six articles, out of eleven, are by women, “Gritlith Gaunt” is 
full of vigour and excitement, The next best thing in the number 
is “The Future,” by “M. B.S,” Surely it is no secret that this is 
Miss Smedley, the “M. S,” or “S, M.,” author of “ Twice 
Lost,” to say nothing of those noble verses to Garibaldi which we 
all remember ? 

Of Good Words it is scarcely possible to say anything too stron 
in the way of praise. Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “Madonna Mary ;' 
Mr. Perowne on that “ Prayer” question which has lately been 
knocked about so much ; and “The Old Yeomanry Weeks,” by the 
author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” are among the best yr of the 
month, In the course of a very interesting paper, Dean Alford says 
that “he lives most usefully who is imbued with the ideas of his 
own age, living up to its standard,” &c, Now, how does Dean 
Alford know who lives most usefully ? : ; 

In Mr. Beeton’s Znglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine the paper 
about poor John Clare, and that about “Ihe Depths of Poverty,” 
are 60 admirable that I gladly point them out as deserving much 
more attention than they are (one fears) likely to get in a magazine 
which gives fashion-plates. ; 

The Cornhill, Macmillan, and Temple Bar have not yet reac’ ed 


me, 

In this column, where I once took the liberty of saying 
a word in defence (not justification) of Mr. Ruskin, 1 take 
an opportunity of noticing Mr. Ruskin’s “Ehics of the 
Dust: Lectures and Dialogues upon Crystallisation” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) As I have made it plain, Mr. Editor, speak- 
ing in my own person, that I think Mr. Ruskin has received 
some unjust treatment of late, there will be no risk of misunder- 
standing if I say that this book is a disappointing one, and, in some 
places, I think quite wrongheaded, The machinery of it seems to be 
quite unworkable, too, in hands like Mr. Ruskin’s. A book signed by 
this name must contain wise and beautiful things, and must be, on 
the whole, desirable and loveable; in fact, I have read it through, 
and know others have read it through, with moments of keen delignt ; 
but it is not to be called a satisfactory book. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

There is positively no novelty this week. While Messrs, Webster, 
Wigan, Vining, Byron, and Fechter, insist upon running pieces for 
three and six months at a time, the public must not be surprised if 
the dramatic critic is only 0 ly called upon to exercise his 
craft upon dramatic productions. : } : 

A ir, Fleming Norton is giving an occasional entertainment in 
aid of various charities, The entertainment ia in “character,” after 
the manner of Mr, Woodin’s, and although Mr. Fleming Norton is 
at present but an amateur, he gives evidence of an imitative talent 
which is worth cultivating if he intends, as 1 understand he does, 
to take to the “ boards” professionally, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 267. 
INORGANIC, 

Tr is nearly eeven years since a new Parliament assembled, The 
last met for the first time on the 3lstof May, 1859, We described the 
meeting of that Parliament. But that description is, no doubt, 
quite obliterated from the memories of those who read it. More- 
over, thousands read the ILLusTRATED TIMES now who did not read 
it then; for time works out its changes in this circle, as it does in 
every other. We will, therefore, again describe the meeting of a 
new Parliament. First, then,on the day appointed by proclamation 
in the Gazette, the members of the House of Commons assemble in 
their chamber. The doorkeepers stand at the door, and every 
member as he passes in gives his name; this, and no more. 
There is no scrutiny. A stranger by simply giving his 
name might pass in without hindrance; but then he must 
take the consequences if discovered. The penalty is £500 every 
time he sits in the house or votes. The House then has assembled ; 
but it cannot do anything yet. Itis not yet a House, but only an 
inorganic mass cf members, Suddenly, however, the doorkeeper 
comes to the bar and shouts out, “Black Rod;” and the stately 
usher, clad in court dress, with his rod of office in his hand, marches 
up the house, bowing as he comes, and when he arrives at the 
table delivers his message—to wit, that the Lords Commissioners 
desire the attendance of the members of the House of Commons 
at the bar of the House of Lords, and, having delivered 
hia message, retires, backwards, bowing as he goes, Whereupon 
the Clerk of the House, Sir Denis le Marchant, _ rises 
from his seat at the table and proceeds to the Upper House, 
followed by the members, headed by the leader of the House and 
any other Minister of the Crown who may be present. No other 
order is observed. The members do not walk in rank and file, but 
rush along, a mere unorganised crowd—laughing, chatting, and 
hustling one another like boys just broken loose from school. 
Of course, the Serjeant-at-Arms is present, but he has no mace with 
him, as at present the House has no Speaker-—is not, indeed, a con- 
stituted House. The mace, therefore, which is the emblem of the 
House's authority, is left lying under the table, 


GETS PERMISSION TO ORGANISE, 


On arrival at the bar of the House of Lords, the Clerk of the 
House of Commons bows to the Lords Commissioners, who, clad in 
their robes, are seated, not on the woolsack, as they usually are, but 
ona form between the throne and the woolsack. Why they are 
seated upon this form it is hard to say ; such, however, is the custom, 
come down from ancient times, and that isenough. There are, as 
our readers know, many ancient forms and customs in our state 
ceremonials the meaning of which is entirely lost. As soon as the 
bowing is over, the Lord Chancellor, who is Chief Commissioner, 
adi the members of both Houses in this form—‘ That her 
Majesty has been pleased to cause letters patent to be issued 
under her great seal constituting us and other Lords therein 
mentioned her Commissioners to do all things in her 
Majesty's name on her part necessary to be performed in 
this Parliament,” &c. In other words, “ her Majesty, not seeing fit 
to come and open Parliament herself (for this is really the opening 
of Parliament), has appointed us todo the business for her.” When 
the Lord Chancellor has finished this little introdu 8] one 
of the clerks reads the letters patent at length, and the Lord 
Chancellor again addresses both Ho and tells them “ that her 
Majesty will, as soon as both Houses be sworn, declare the 
causes of her calling this Parliament (i. ¢., deliver the Royal speech, 
in fact) ; Sg ny Se pees ot Ses Howe of Com- 
monsshould be first , You, gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
repair to the place where you are to sit, and there proceed to the 
appointment of some proper person to be your Speaker ; and that 
you present a whom you shall so choose here to-morrow 
(at an hour stated) for her Majesty’s Royal approbation,” This 
being done, again the clerk bows, and the Commons retire, as 
bidden, to “the place where they are to sit.” 

Thus far, then, have we got; the House is not organised yet, but is 
ordered, by her Majesty, or her Majesty’s Commissioners, speaking by 
command, to begin the process of organisation. On arrival at “the 
place where they are to sit,” some member on the Government side 
of the House, but not a member of the Government, rises to propose 
a fit and preper person to be the Speaker of the House—no, not a 
member of the Government, the House chooses its own Speaker, 
and must not in appearance be dictated to by the Crown. It is true 
the Government has determined who shall be its candidate, and 
even selected his proposer and seconder; all this is well known, but 
still the form must be kept up, if we have not the substance; we must 
assume a virtue if we have it not. When the proposer rises, Sir 
Denis le Marchant, the Clerk of the House, does not call him by 
name, ee rising, points to him with his finger. The philosophy of 
this would seem to be that, as this is a new Parliament, the clerk 
cannot be expected to know the names of the members; but there 
may have been some other reason, quite occult now, lying far down 
in backward-stretching vistas of time, and altogether obscured by 
the mists of antiquity. The nomination of the Speaker per- 
formed, the leader of the House generally rises to sup- 
port the nomination; and, if there no second candida 
tke House, with loud voice, “calls” the member pro 
to the chair ; whereupon he, having been meanwhile sitting in his 
place on the benches, rizes, expresses “his sense of the Seneat 
me to be conferred upon him, and submits himself to the 

couse.” And then there comes another “call,” and the proposer 
and seconder approach the Speaker elect and conduct him to the 
chair, _And now, of course, he must return thanks for the honour 
done him; and this he proceeds to do very much in the stereo- 
typed phrase adopted at a public dinner by a guest when return- 
ing thanks to those who have just drunk his health. He also 
“expresses his gratitude,” “his humble acknowledgments,” 
“his trae sense of the honour,” &c, The election being thus far 
complete, the Sergeant-at-Arms takes the mace from under and 
lays it _— the table. When two candidates are proposed, the 
business is conducted much in the same hf as other business is, 
Sir Denis le Marchant puts the question, “That the member first 
proposed do take the chair.” Debate ensues, and a division takes 
place, If the member first pro have a majority, he is con- 
ducted to the chair, If he should be in a minority, then the clerk 
puts the question that the second candidate proposed do take the 
chair, which, being decided, he of course goes to the chair, There 
has been no contest for the speakerehip since 1839, when Sir Charles 
— Lefevre, now Lord Eversley, beat Mr. Goulbourn by 317 


ELECTS A SPEAKER, 

The House now, then, has a Speaker? No, not yet; only a 
Speaker elect. Consent of her Majesty must be obtained to the 
choice before he can become 4 full-blown Speaker. And accord- 
ingly, on the following day, Black Rod having duly summoned the 
House again to the bar of the Lords, Mr. Speaker elect, preceded by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms with the mace and followed by the members, 

roceeds to the Upper House to present himself to the Sovereign, 

ut please to cbserve that, being as yet but Speaker in the bud, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms does not carry his mace on his shoulder, but 
across his arm, Significant emblem, that ; come down to us from the 
time when Majesty used occasionally to refuse assent to the choice 
of the faithfal Commons and send them back to choose another! 
Majesty never does this now—has not done it, indeed, for nearly 200 
—_ And if our present Sovereign were to refuse her aseent, would 
er faithful Commons submit? Questionable, I think, Her gracious 
Mo jesty, however, we are quite sure, will never put them to the test. 
This, again, is one of those oid ceremonials the life of which has 
long since died out; but, because the life of them is gone, would 
we have them abolished ? By no means, On the contrary, we 
would have them religiously preserved, as so many memorials of 
past times, keeping ever alive in our memories, as they ought to be 
in every Englishman’s memory, the struggles of our ancestors to 
obtain the freedom which the House of Commons now enjoys and 
the power which it now exercises, 
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ORGANISED, , 
with the members bebind him, arrives 
addresces himself to the representa- 
to her Majesty's commands, her 


When Mr. Speaker elect, 
at the bar of the Lords, he then 
tives of Majesty :—‘‘ In obedience f , 4 
Majesty's faithful Commons, in the exercise of their undoubte 
right and privilege, have proceeded to the election of a Speaker ; 
and, as the object of their choice, he now presenta bimself at your 
bar, and submits himself, with all humility, to her Majesty's appro- 
bation.” Whereupon the Lord Chancellor assures him “ that her 
Majesty most fully approves and confirms him as Speaker. And 
then Mr. Speaker—no longer merely Speaker elect, but Speaker 
full-blown—lays claim, on behalf of the Commons, * by humble 
petition, to all their ancient and undoubted rights and privileges ; 
and—these being conferred, of course—Mr. Speaker bows and re- 
tires ; and the Sergeant-at- Arms, shouldering the mace now, marches 
back to the place whence he came; and, having arrived there, the 
Speaker reports to the House the approval of her Majesty, and re- 
peats his “ most respectful acknowledgment for the high honour 
they have done him.’ He then pute the House in mind that the 
firat thing to be done is to take and subscribe the oaths prescribed 
by law, and, standing upon the upper steps, he himself first takes 
and subscribes these athe, The members do not take the oaths one 
at a time, but in batches of thirty or forty, and then, one by one, pro- 
ceed to the table and eubscribe their names ina book. The swearing 
will go on from twelve to four every day, Sunday excepted, till the 
6th, The time for taking the oaths is limited by Act of Parliament 
to the hours between nine and four o'clock, On the 6th, her Majesty 
will come down and deliver her Royal speech. 


Jmpertal JOarltament. 
Parliament was opened by Royal Commission on Thursday. 


forms having been gone through, the only business in the House of Lords 
was the swearing-in of members, 


In the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

The Right Hon. W. Monsell moved the re-election as Speaker of the Right 
Hon. John Evelyn Denison, and paid a compliment to him for the manner 
in which he had previously discharged his duties, 

Earl Grosvenor having seconded the motion, 

Mr. Bright rose for the purpose of making a suggestion with reference to 
the practice of requiring members of the House who accept invitations to 
official dinners and parties to appear at them in Court dress. Many members 
might think this a trifling matter, but he hoped that the practice would be 
done away with. : 

Mr. Gladstone sympathised with the remarks of Mr. Bright, and assured 
the hon, gentleman that any suggestion touching either the dignity or the 
comfort of the House would be received by Mr. Denison, should he be 
chosen to the chair. 

Mr. Denison, having acknowledged the honour done him, was conducted to 
the chair, and received the congratulations of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, both of whom alluded in feeling terms to the loss the House had 
sustained by the death of Lord Palmerston. 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF WORKHOUSE REFORM. 


“Tr was always yet the trick of our English nation,” 
quoth Falstaff, “if they have a good thing, to make it too 
common.” It may with equal truth be said, that it has ever 
been a characteristic of our English nation that when they 
take up a notion they carry it to extremes, We usually begin 
in social matters either by doing too much or doing nothing 
at all—most frequently the latter ; and when we discover our 
mistake we run to extremes, and either do a great deal too 
much or cease action altogether. We don't seem to have the 
knack of hitting on a happy middle course, The juste milieu 
does not appear to come natural to us, except in politics, 
In personal and social matters we pay little heed to the 
moral taught in the poet's story of the “ Hermit :” still to 
welcome, but with less of cost, seems foreign to our nature. 
In intercourse with each other and with strangers, we are 
either coldly reserved or we are “gushingly” familiar ; 
in dispensing hospitality, we are either meagre or we are 
profuse ; when solicited for charity, we either button up our 
pockets and surlily refuse or we give our money with heed- 
less and undiscriminating lavishness. In our loves and in our 
hates we are equally intense, and generally equally un- 
reasoning, We have little of the characteristic of the 
Laodiceans—we are seldom “ neither cold nor hot.” We are 
either frigid as an icicle or we are boiling up to fever heat, 
We are slow to move, but when we get into motion we go 
ahead with a vengeance, 

Thus, there was a time when we degraded and oppressed 
the negro; and now we are, some of us, inclined to elevate 
the Ethiopian above ourselves, and to make a sort of ebony 
god of him. We once, too, utterly neglected our crimi- 
nals, and allowed them to be treated worse than brute 
beasts, To the wickedness and folly of this we were 
aroused by the efforts of philanthropists like Mrs, Elizabeth 
Fry, Wilberforce, and Clarkson ; and then we rushed to the 
opposite extreme of pampering rogues till their lot was better 
than that of the hard-working honest poor, and petting them 
till they have well-nigh become our masters. We have 
become so excessively humanitarian, that we shall soon, 
we suppose, be ashamed to inflict any punishment 
whatever for crime. A murderer under sentence of 
death is an object of intense interest to us, and we 
must needs be informed of all his sayings and doings. A 
thief suffering penal servitude commands more sympathy and 
receives more care than the hard-toiling labourer in our fields, 
The rogue in prison is better lodged, and elothed, and fed 
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than many honest and industrious workmen out of it. We 
are even forming associations to enable discharged convicts 
to get a new start in the world—a kindness which we give 
ourselves no trouble to confer on those who have never com- 
mitted an offence, The aims of convicts’-friend associations 
may be laudable, to a certain degree ; but we must be careful 
not to let our benevolent impulses carry us too far, lest we 
offer a premium for crime and put honesty at a discount. 

In like manner as we have dealt with criminals have we 
dealt and are dealing with paupers, We permitted the poor 
to be neglected and abused, and, having become awake to the 
fact, we are in danger of running into the mistake of treating 
them too well, Exposure of abuses in our workhouses has 
excited something like a pauper mania amongst us; and we 
are seemingly inclined to overdo humanitarianism, and, 
neglecting all rules of discrimination, let our paupers, what- 
ever their character, get the upper hand of us, We must be 
careful to guard against this folly, The horrors discovered to 
exist in the Lambeth Workhouse and elsewhere should 
not blind us to the fact that many—perhaps most— 
paupers have brought their poverty upon themselves, and 
have no right to fare sumptuously, or even comfortably, 
at the expense of the diligent and the prudent. What is 
necessary and decent, we are bound for our own sakes 
to provide for the poor, whatever be their antecedents, But 
society is not bound to do more ; and it is entitled to see that 
the provision made for the poor is not appropriated by the 
non-necessitous and non-deserving, We must never forget 
that there are among the applicants for relief many who are 
neither necessitous nor deserving, For this purpose proper 
checks and sufficient tests must be devised, and the rules laid 
down rigidly adhered to, To accomplish this, competent 
officers must be employed. And it is here that work- 
house reform is most wanted. Old worn-out paupers 
are not the sort of persons to be intrusted with the 
administration of the internal economy of workhouses 
and casual wards. Men of experience and firmness 
should be employed, who are competent to discriminate 
between the various classes of applicants and to exercise 
authority and enforce order and decency. Had such officers 
been stationed in the casuals’ shed at the Lambeth Work- 
house, such scenes as those described by the writer in the Pali 
Mali Gazette could never have occurred, The decent poor 
would have been separated from the “ roughs,” the apparently 
healthy from the palpably diseased, the young and uncontami- 
nated from known and hardened criminals, Cleanliness 
would have been enforced ; the apparatus for ablution would 
have been in proper condition ; and order and discipline would 
have been maintained, instead of the disgusting ribaldry, 
profanity, axd utter blackguardism which reigned un- 
checked in that pandemonium besouth the Thames, The 
labour-test, too, would be something other than a mere 
sham if the duty of enforcing it were intrusted to 
men who both could and would perform it. The warders 
in our correctional prisons have a worse class of persons under 
their charge than are the bulk of our paupers, either regular 
or casual ; and yet two warders are sufficient to preserve dis- 
cipline and order in dormitories where as many as two hundred 
desperadoes sleep. Why cannot the same be done in the 
casual wards of workhouses? Simply, because the right men 
are not appointed to the work. Till the right men, with 
proper authority, are appointed, the work will not be efficiently 
performed, There is no real reason, were proper measures 
adopted, why one man should do another man’s work, or 
be defiled by another’s impurity either of body or mind, 
These are matters, however, about which our present work- 
house officials seem to know little and to care less, 

But the truth is, that the mischief begins at the top and 
permeates downwards. The Poor-Law Board lacks power to 
enforce its mandates, the guardians lack capacity or will to 
do their duty, the workhouse officers are incompetent and 
careless, the law is disobeyed or defied by those who should 
enforce it ; the genuine poor suffer, and the sham poor—the 
rogues who spend their money in debauchery and lodge and 
feed at the public expense—follow the example set them, 
and laugh at the whole affair while they take advantage of — 
and abuse—the provision made for others, To remedy exist- 
ing evils it is necessary—1, That more power should be given 
to the Poor-Law Board and its officers; 2, that a better and 
more intelligent class of men should be got toact as guardians, 
or, failing that, the local boards should be abolished altogether ; 
3, that trained, efficient, intelligent, and firm officers should 
be intrusted with the internal management of workhouses ; 
4, that warders capable of maintaining order and discipline, 
and invested with the requisite authority, should be stationed 
in the several wards, particularly those appropriated to 
casuals; 5, that a system of classification should be adopted 
that will, as far as possible, separate the honest from the 
vicious, the diseased from the healthy ; and, 6, that the appli- 
cation of the labour-test should be intrusted to officers who 
will do their duty themselves and not delegate it to others, 
Were our workhouses reformed in this fashion, we should have 
proper care taken of the poor, we should have fewer workhouse 
scandals, and, probably, lighter rates. 


THE NOVEL-WRITERS OF THE DAY.—It is a curious circumstance, says 
an Irish paper, that at this time nearly all the serial stories in the leading 
magazines are being written by Irish authors or by authors of Irish excroe- 
tion. Thus, that of the Corn/ill, “ Armadale,” is by Wilkie Collins, whose 
father, the painter, was an Irishman; that of Blackwood, “ Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke,” is by Mr. Lever; that in Afacmillan is by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
the daughter ot “Tom Sheridan ;"" that in Al/ the Year Round, ** The Second 
Mrs. Tillotson,’ is by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald ; that in the Dublin University, by 
Mr. J. 8. Le Fanu; thatin (nce a Week, by Mrz. Trafford, author of * George 
Geith ;"" that in the Shilling Magazine,, by the same; that of Zemple Lar, 
by Mr. Wills (Irish also), and by Miss Braddon, who, it is rumoured, is of 


| Irish extraction, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN has been pleased to appoint Lord Dunfermline, Dr. John 
Brown, and Mr. John Tait, Sheriff of Linlithgowshire, &c., as additional 
members of the Royal Commission upon Education in Scotland. 

PRINCE ALFRED, it is expected, will take his seat in the House of Lords 
as a peer of the realm before the Session is over, 

THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA arrived at Pesth on Monday. 
They had a favourable reception, 

THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN has requested the Empress Eugénie to 
accept the medal of Civil Merit, in recognition of her Majesty's noble 
courage and truly Christian charity in visiting the cholera wards of the 
Paris hospitals. 

M. Vicrorn HvuGo has a new romance in the press; the title of it is 
* Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” 

DR. FoRBES WINSLOW, who has suffered somewhat severely from 
injuries inflicted by a fall from his horse, has sufficiently recovered to 
resume his professional duties. 

Dr. CULLEN has issued a pastoral, in which he repudiates the suggested 
endowment of the Catholic Church and cautions his tlock against all kinds 
of secret societies. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN AUSTRIA no longer require to bave their pass- 
ports countersigned by the Austrian Minister in London, 

THE DEATH OF MR. GIBSON, the sculptor, is again announced as having 
occurred on Saturday last. 

NEGOTIATIONS for the formation of a new corps of Austrian volunteers 
for Mexico will soon be brought to a conclusion, 

MADAME SAQUI, the rope-dancer, whose fame dates from the beginning of 
this century, died on Wednesday in Paris, in her eightieth year. 

TuE Temple Bar magazine has been purchased by Mr. Bentley, of New 
Burlington-street. 

THE NECESSITIES OF THE PAPAL TREASURY are so great that it has 
been resolved to levy a light tax on all vessels entering Roman ports. 

THE INHABITANTS OF ST. KILDA being in a starving condition, H.M.S, 
Jackal has been dispatched from Greenock with provisions, 

THE BOROUGH MAGISTRATES OF TRURO had not a single case brought 
before them between the 8th and 29th of January. 

Mr. HENRY Hussey VIVIAN, one of the members for Glamorganshire, 
is about to be made a Baronet. Mr. Vivian is the head of the wealthy 
copper-smelting firm of Vivian and Sons, He has represented Glamorgan- 
shire for the last nine years, and previously sat for Truro, 

A CHICAGO CLERGYMAN missed his stockings on Christmas morning, 
and after a long search found one on each horn of a new milch cow, which 
had been presented to him by his parishioners, and ornamented in this way 
to indicate that it was a Christmas gift. [Query, had the rev. gentleman 
only one pair ?] 

AT THE EXAMINATION recently held at South Kensington for free student- 
ships in the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering the 
successful candidates were Thomas Turnbull, Whitby, Yorkshire, and 
Adrian Vizetelly, London. 

A FIVE-ACT HISTORICAL PLAY has, we understand, been written and printed 
privately by Mr. Martin Tupper with a view to its representation in the 
spring. The subject is ‘‘ The Life and Death ef Raleigh.” It is said to effer 

inary opportunities for spectacular display. 

THE CONSUMPTION OF WINES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, according to 
the returns of last year, reached @ million gallons per month, which is just 
double what it was before the reduction of duties. 

THE LAMBETH SUED, visited by an amateur, has been closed, and the 
casuals assigned to certain Jodging-houses. In one ef these a reporter of the 
Daily News found some twenty men and boys, all asleep on hay mattresses, 
all perfectly naked, and crowding together for warmth till they were packed 
on the floor like eels. Tue guardians of St. Pancras have just ordered that 
the female casuals shall have night-dresses, they having hitherto always 
slept naked. 

A FEW DAYS AGO the Ballot Society wrote to Earl Russell, asking his 
Lordship to receive a deputation on the subject of the ballot. His Lordship 
has written in reply, declining to receive the deputation. He would receive 
it if he thought any advantage would be gained ; but his opinions are, he 
says, well known, and no useful end would be served by his receiving the 
deputation. 

COLONEL M‘LEAN, Governor of Natal, there is reason to believe, is not 
dead, the report to that effect having been published in mistake. At the 
date of last advices, he had been ill, but was recovering. 

THE GOVERNMENT have offered a reward of £1000 for such private in- 
formation as will lead to the apprehension of Stephens, the Irish “ Head 
Centre,” in addition to the £1000 previously offered for his capture. 

A COMMITTEE OF LEADING AcToRs is being formed for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of the late Mr. G. V. Brooke by establishing a life- 
boat, and building a house in connection with the Royal Dramatic College at 
Maybury, both to bear his name, 

EXCAVATIONS NOW BEING MADE AT POMPEII have brought to light 
several vestiges of the ancient Christians. In the palace of the Edile Pansa, 
in the Via Fortuna, an unfinished sculptured croes has been found on one 
of the walls, as weil as abusive inscriptions and caricatures ridiculing a 
crucified God, 

A Funp is being raised in Ireland to purchase the Windele Manuscripts 
for the Royal Irish Academy. These manuscripts illustrate the language, 
history, antiquities, and folk-lore of Munster. They extend to 130 volumes, 
and are offered by Mr. Windele’s executors for a hundred pounds, 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE EMIGRANT-SHIP N&PTUNE is in custody at New 
York, charged with cruelty to his passengers and crew during the voyage 
from Liverpool to that port. Several affidavits proving the horrible state of 
affairs during the passage have been sworn. 

A MEETING OF DELEGATES from various metropolitan vestries was held 
on Tuesday for the purpose of taking measures to obtain an amendment of 
the Gas Act in the interest of the consumers. Resolutions in accordance 
witk the object of the meeting were unanimously passed, 

GENERAL PRIM declines for the present all idea of visiting either France 
or England, and has memorialised the Portuguese Government for leave to 
stay a twelveronth in the kingdom, giving his parole not to quit whatever 
city is appointed for his sojourn, 

THE FOLLOWING PLAN FOR DEALING WITH THE FENIANS has been 
proposed :—** Allow and invite all Fenians to meet, armed, on a certain day 
upom the Curragh of Kildare, to choose a President of the Irish Republic, 
The voting will commence on the first day, the fighting on the second day, 
and on the third one Fenian will be left, who may then elect himself presi- 
dent and preside over himself.” 

A NEWSPAPER posted in Dublin a few days before last Christmas, and 
addressed to Filey, only arrived at its destination on Thursday morning week. 
The cause of this great delay arose from the writer having used the un- 
necessary word near—viz., “ Filey, near York,” which the Dublin official 
mistook for “New York,” and consequently dispatched the newspaper to 
America, whence it has just been returned. 

THE J.D. VisSER (Dateh barque), arrived at Singapore from Hong-Kong 
reports that in lat. 17 N, she passed the Pride of the Ganges standing in 
towards the China coast, with signal flying, ‘‘ Mutiny on Board.” The J. 
D. Visser signalled * Heave to and I will come to your assistance,” the 
pf to which was not allowed, The Dutch vessel followed, but the Pride 
of the Ganges outsailed her, and when last seen the signa) “ Master over- 
board” was flying. 

AN OLD DOCTOR OF MAGDEBURG has discovered the means of living a 
long time, and has left the information in his will to the world. He died at 
the age of 108. Here is the recipe of Dr. Fischwesler:—‘ Let the body 
recline as often as possible during the day quite flat on the ground, the head 
pointing due north and the feet due south, by which means the electric cur- 
rent will pass through the body ; but by all means and in any situation let 
the bed be due north and south,” 

Stk Moses MONTEFIORE having moved the Government to remonstrate 
with the Shah of Persia on behalf of the Jews who were oppressed in that 
country, a letter from the Foreign Office to Sir Moses states that the Shah, 
on representations being made to him, has taken steps to put an end to the 
grievances of which the Jews complained. 

Mr. CLAY, M.P., addressing some of his constituents at Hull, has 
doveloped a scheme of reform which he intends to embody in a bill and pro- 
pose to the House of Commons. He suggests that, in addition to the lowering 
of the franchise by the coming Government Reform Bill, a vote should be 
obtained by any man who could pass a simple examination similar to, but 
easier than, that undergone by the inferior officersof Customs. He calculates 
that this franchise would add to the constituency half a million of voters who 
would not be brought in by any rental suffrage. 


REFORM MEETING AT MANCHESTER,—A great reform meeting was held 
at Manchester on Tuesday night, It was held under the auspices of the 
National Reform Union, and was attended by a large number of influential 
persons from various parts of the district. Mr. George Wilson occupied the 
chair, Six members of Parliament took part in the proceedings—Meesrs, 
Bazley, T. B. Potter, Hibbert, R.N.; Phillips, Whitworth, and Cheetham ; 
also Mr. E. A. Leatham, and Dr. Sandwith, of Kars. The cpinion of the 
meeting was unanimously in favour of accepting no measure less compre- 


hensive than the bill of 1860. 3 
pores tng , Which embodied the principle of a £6 rental 


Mk, EUGENE RIMMRL, ever ingenious and ever tastefal, has j 
; 3 3 just issued a 
pretty bit of illuminated flower-printing, called “ Violet Modesty.” The 


central design is surrounded by a handsome em): e ’ 
redolent of the odour of the sweet-soented —_ er ee 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS, 

Mn. GoscuEN has taken his seat in the Cabinet. Twenty years 
Lord Palmerston was climbing to this height: Mr. Goschen has 
leaped to it at one bound, It used to be thought that there was a 
deep, wide, impassable gulf between a City counting-house and the 
Cabinet, but Earl Russell has proved that this was only an imaginary 
gulf. By-the-way, I hear that it was on Mr. Gladstone’s recom- 
mendation, or suggestion, that this appointment was given to Mr, 
Goschen, And one can with little difficulty suppose that this may 
be true, Mr, Goschen is a great financier, has done wonders in 
finance, and, doubtless, contemplates more. Cabinet Ministers are 
not, as a rale, adepts at finance, and it is very likely that 
Mr. Gladstone has had some hard struggles in the Cabinet 
to induce his colleagues to consent to his bold proposals, 
What wonder, then, that he should wish to have such 
an able ally at his back as Mr. Goschen? I understand that 
there is still a good deal of jealousy rankling in the breasts of 
some of the members of the Government, and also of certain 
members not in the Government, who think that they ought to be 
in. But it is hardly likely that this jealousy will find expression in 
the House, Mr. Goschen’s appointment, and the feelings engendered 
thereby, will probably be sharply and freely criticised in the tobacco 
parliament down below, but not in the House above. Etiquette, 
and I may add gentiemanly fecling, will keep members silent upon 
the subject there. Mr. Disraeli may hurl an indirect taunt or 
sarcasm at this unusual precedent ; but Ishould hardly think he will, 
especially if it be true that Mr. Goschen is one of his own race, as 
some men say he is. In that case, the Conservative leader will view 
the advance of Mr. Goschen to the high offices of state as another 
triumph of the Caucasian race, and rejoice. The Liberal press has 
unanimously lauded the appointment; but amongst politicians 
opinions differ. ‘A strange appointment,” said one to me the other 
day, “Earl Russell has, I consider, damaged his Government ma- 
terially by making this Goschen a Cabinet Minister,” said another ; 
whilst a third, who has himself been a member of the Government, 
thinks that this bold step has strengthened the Ministry ; and I 
think that in the House this latter opinion will be found to prevail. 

Let no man believe a word that is written or said about the re- 
form bill. Those most likely to know confess that they know nothing. 
The rumour that Earl Russell means to propose a £6 ratal qualifica- 
tion for boroughs may possibly be true, but it is very unlikely. It 
would be in the highest degree impolitic, and I may say foolish, to 
dono more than this. A £6 ratal qualification is equivalent to an 
£8 rental in some places, whilst in others it will be found to be 
higher than that, And, of course, such a settlement of the Reform 
question could be only temporary. Agitation for another Reform 
Bill would at once commence. However, I do not believe in this £6 
ratal scheme ; that is to say, I do not believe that this is the fran 
chise to be proposed by the Government. It comes to us with no 
show of authority; whilst, as I have said, in quarters where the 
truth is likely to be known, if anywhere, nothing is known. Earl 
Russell is an old, experienced tactician, and the last man in the 
world to unmask his plans prematurely. 

The South-Kastern Gaze/te tells us, on authority, that Lord Clarence 
Paget has not, and never had, any intention of giving up the repre- 
sentation of Sandwich or taking the command of the Cuannel 
Fleet ; aud it goes on to say, in confirmation of this, that no vacancy 
exists on any of our stations, nor is likely to exist for many months ; 
and also that Lord Clarence Paget has been selected to move the 
Estimates in the ensuing Parliament. Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much, The S.-/. Gazette might have been content to 
say that Lord Clarence jas no intention, &c, To say that he never 
had, is going too far, The case may be this: There is no vacancy 
now on any of our naval stations, but there may be in a 
few months; and in a few months Parliament may — some 
say must—be dissolved; and then Lord Clarence may 
take the vacancy alluded to, and leave the electors to select 
somebody to fill up the vacancy at Sandwich; but, of course, it 
would not do for Lord Clarence to disclose this, because there may 
not be a vacancy in any of our fleets for a few months; or, if there 
should be, the Conservatives may bein power; and in that case 
Lord Clarence must, of course, stick to Sandwich, Lord Clarence is 
too good a player to show his hand; but I have no doubt that he 
holds this trump card of the Channel Fleet. 

The Royal Gallery is to be closed when the Queen goes to open 
Parliament. Her Majesty will enter the House by the Peers’ private 
staircase, and the t gory are to be strictly excluded. These are the 
orders given; and the necessary arrangements are in progress to 
carry them out. 

As was quite to be expected, the adventures described by the 
writer of the papers entitied “A Night in a Workhouse,” in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, have not only excited great interest, but have 
been productive of at least one attempt at imitation, But the dif- 
ference between the earnest man and the sham was perhaps 
never better illustrated, A harness-maker, under the influence, as 
he alleged himself, of pothouse-derived courage, betook himself to 
the St. James's Workhouse, He got admission, but “funked” at 
the ordeal he saw awaited him; was discovered, searched, money 
found in his possession, and himself handed over to the police. So 
much for an imitator of one sort; but that is not the only kind of 
piracy which the “ Night in the Workhouse” hasinduced. [havea 
copy of a publication of eight pages in which the“ Gentleman Casual’s” 
adventures are done into rhyme and sold for threepence—a pretty 
good price for putting other people's ideas into doggerel, The 
effusion is said to be by “ M.A.,” who, according to a circular which 
accompanies the brochure, is author of certain religious per- 
formances which I will not advertise by naming; but it is quite 
clear that “ M, A.” is thoroughly commercial in his views, and does 
not at all believe in doing good for its own sake. If he wants to 
“put money in his purse” by his rhymes, he should at least find his 
own materials, and not pilfer those of others. I am bound to say, 
however, that the points of the now famous letters are pretty 
well caught; but as for the rhyme, it is vile, as these specimen 
verses will show :— 

I sallied forth the other night, 
In a sad and piteous plight, 
To do, as I considered right ; 
To sleep within a workhouse. 
The “ Swearing Glub” was most profane, 
While nought but tumult seemed to reign, 
And decent men complained in vain ; 
"Twas no use in the workhouse. 


Given a theme and ideas, he must be a dull dog indeed who 
could not “ rhyme without ceasing” in this style. Even the resting 
times stipulated for by Touchstone in a like case would be un- 
necessary. 

An advertisement announces the formation of anew club, to be 
called the Young England Club. Its object is to provide refresh- 
ment for members and their friends after the hours limited by 
statute for the keeping open of public-houses, The company of 
those individuals who find themselves unable to get enongh 
to drink at taverns before one o'clock am, will no doubt 
be highly improving and entertaining. If, as the prospectus 
states, the club is to be for the benefit of gentlemen occupying 
chambers, the notion suggests itself that the sooner such gen- 
tlemen repair to their chambers before or after one o'clock the better 
for themselves and their friends, 

The news that Gustave Doré is engaged on illustrations of the 
“ Tdylls of the King,” and that those illustrations will be on his 
usnal grand scale—the same size as the “Dante” and the 
“ Perroult'”—will be welcomed by all lovers of art. Some of the 
best of his drawings have belonged to such scenes as are offered 
him in Tennyson’s greatest work—for instance the opening illus- 
tration in the January number of “ Don Quixote,” and those spirited 
cuts to “ Jaufray the Knight,” which was, if I mistake not, the 
firat book of his that made its way to England. There is little fear 
of Doré making a mistake which other illustrators of the “ Idylls” 
have fallen into. He will not sacrifice the picturesque to anti- 
quarian correctness in clothing Arthur and his knights in the cos- 
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tume of the real Arturian period. Such correctness may be laud- 


able in history, but the Romances of the Round Table are of 
medieval birth—the men and arms they describe are not early 
Saxon, but of the Moyen Age, made to do duty for an earlier period, 
as the Middle Age painters put the prodigal in doublet and hose, and 
dressed Noah like a burgomaster. - 

I paid a visit the other day to the studio of Mr, Gerrard Robinson, 
the woodcarver, of Duke-street, Manchester-square, and a ver 
pleasant visit it was; for I saw there some of the finest wood- 
carvings Lever saw, They have none of the stiffness and heaviness 
of ordinary wood-carvings ; and yet, though light and spirited, are 
not mere fours de force with the material—all is honest work, Mr. 
Robinson has a great deal of the artist in him; his designs are bold 
and masterly cualk-drawing, not mere workman’s maps. It seems 
almost a pity that he has not given some time to clay and marble ; 
for his figures possess merits we look for in vain in the works of 
many professed sculptors. One of his largest works, a sideboard 
representing in its panels all the history of Chevy Chase, a hand- 
some piece of furniture, for which, I believe, the late Duke of 
Northumberland was in treaty, is a really extraordinary achieve- 
ment. You may descend critically from the ensemble of the side- 
board to the composition of the separate panels, and continue your 
examination to the groups and figures—ay, and down to their 
faces—and find nowhere a slackening of the masterhand or a want 
of the true artistic feeling. I shall be very much astonished if Mr. 
Robinson does not speedily make a wide reputation; in the mean 
time, I recommend my readers who happen to be in that direction 
to pay him a visit. 


THE LOUNGER AT PARIS. 

Ihave been lounging a few days in Paris, and I have returned 
with the firm conviction that there is no lounging-ground like it, 
It is so exactly unlike London ; one can lounge there everywhere, 
whereas here, except in Pall-mall and St. James’s-street, where can 
one lounge in comfort? There is but little news. More boulevards 
are rising, and the Emperor and his refractory cousin, it is said, 
are about to reconcile their differences, and ‘“ Monsieur mon cousin ” 
will yet be president of the great exhibition. Apropos of the exhi- 
bition, I rode down to its site, which was all that I could see; 
the buildings and grounds are not yet visible, for the simple reason 
that they do not yet exist. A certain number of wheelbarrows, and 
a certain number of workmen, and some upturned earth, are but a 
poor sight ; so I compensated myself by driving to Prince N apoleon’s 
Roman house in the Champs Elys¢es, which is and has been for 
sale any time these two years, It is very beautiful, very complete, 
and all that; it possesses every convenience that an ancient Pom- 
peian in a high state of classicality could have required, but it is 
hardly adapted to the wants of a modern Parisian, his wife, and 
family. It etruck me that even the concierge sneered at it, and 
thought his own little lodge more comfortable. I wonder if anyone 
will cver buy it. It would bea nice toy for a Manchester millionaire 
desirous of producing an effect and encouraging the ancient baths 
and household furniture. The Channel was rough both when I 
crossed and re-crossed. Admirable as are the arrangements of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, they have not yet learned to 
control the weather. If they ever do, how comfortable will be the 
eleven hours’ journey from London, the solid and smoky, to the 
most delightful capital in Kurope ! 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The question, “ What will the Government do?” is the title of 
an article in Blackwood, The conclusion arrived at is that there 
will be a defeat npon the Jamaica question, followed, of course, by a 
change of “her Majesty's Constitutional advisers,” and that the 
Reform question will not arise at all. The number contains a very 
happy paper in which Ariosto and Spenser are compared from the 
religious point of view ; and we may remark, in passing, that any 
device, any selection of topic for the purpose of a people to 
attend to the “ Fairy Queen ” is welcome and useful, so little is the 
book read. We are glad to meet ‘‘ Miss Marjoribanks” again, after 
an absence of some months, 

London Society contains at least one pleasant little story, “The 
Two Valentines”—unless, indeed, it should rather be called an 
expanded anecdote. ‘The “Camp Life of a Magistrate in India” is 
not bad, too. Mr. Mark Lemon's “Up and Down in London 
Streets ” is, of course, entertaining, We have read all this a hundred 
times before ; but when shall we be tired of reading of St. Paul's as 
it was before the Great Fire; of Evil May Day; of Cheapside as 
Milton walked up and down it? The woodcuts are good. 

In the story entitled “ Christ Church Days,” in the Churchman's 
Family Magazine, we are told, incidentally (it is by no means a bad 
story), that ‘ Oxford dons would be horrified at the spectacle which 
Cambridge incessantly presents, of the undergraduates living in 
apartments.” Really, now! Little things horrify little minds, 
When I was at Oxford I“ horrified” a don by having over thirty 
valentines posted to him from different parts of England, taking 
care that he should get them all by the same post, 1 have reason 
to believe that he was very poorly after it, If this should meet his 
eye 

T The Argosy is conspicuous this month for variety, and I think five 
or six articles, out of eleven, are by women. ‘Gritlith Gaunt” is 
full of vigour and excitement. The next best thing in the number 
is The Future,” by “M. B.S,” Surely it is no secret that this is 
Miss Smedley, the “M. 8,” or “S, M,” author of “ Twice 
Lost,” to say nothing of those noble verses to Garibaldi which we 
all remember ? 

Of Good Words it is scarcely possible to say ——— too strong 
in the way of praise. Mrs. Oliphant’s story, ‘“‘Madonna Mary ;” 
Mr. Perowne on that “Prayer” question which has lately been 
knocked about so much ; and “The Old Yeomanry Weeks,” by the 
author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” are among the best things of the 
month. In the course of a very interesting paper, Dean Alford saya 
that “ke lives most usefully who is imbued with the ideas of his 
own age, living up to its standard,” &c, Now, how does Dean 
Alford know who lives most usefully ? 

In Mr. Beeton’s Lnglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine the paper 
about poor John Clare, and that about “The Depths of Poverty,” 
are so admirable that I gladly point them out as deserving much 
more attention than they are (one fears) likely to get in a magazine 
which gives fashion-plates, 

The Cornhill, Macmillan, and Temple Bar have not yet reac’ ed 
me, 

In this column, where I once took the liberty of saying 
a word in defence (not justification) of Mr. Ruskin, 1 take 
an opportunity of noticing Mr, Ruskin’s “E.hics of the 
Dust: Lectures and Dialogues upon Crystallisation ” (Sinith, 
Elder, and Co.) As I have made it plain, Mr. Editor, speak- 
ing in my own person, that I think Mr. Ruskin has received 
some unjust treatment of late, there will be no risk of misusder- 
standing if I say that this book is a disappointing one, and, in some 
places, I think quite wrongheaded, The machinery of it seems to be 
quite unworkable, tco, in hands like Mr. Ruskin’s. A book signed by 
this name must contain wise and beautiful things, and must be, on 
the whole, desirable and loveable; in fact, I have read it through, 
and know others have read it through, with moments of keen deligut ; 
but it is not to be called a satisfactory book. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

There is positively no novelty this week, While Messrs, Webster, 
Wigan, Vining, Byron, and Fechter, insist upon running pieces for 
three and six months at a time, the public must not be surprised if 
the dramatic critic is only occasionaily called upon to exercise his 
craft upon dramatic productions. 

A Mr. Fleming Norton is giving an occasional entertainment in 
aid of various charities, The entertainment is in “character,” after 
the manner of Mr, Woodin’s, and although Mr. Fleming Norton is 
at present but an amateur, he gives evidence of an imitative talent 
which is worth cultivating if he intends, as 1 understand he does, 
to take to the “ boards” profeesionally, 
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THE PALACE FOR THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 


OF 1867. 
WE this week publish a plan of the proposed Palace for the 
Universal Exhibition, which is to be opened in Paris in 1867, The 


arrangements for the Exhibition, and the works on the building 
and park which is to surround it, are making progress, Work- 
men have been engaged upon the site, in the Champs de Mara, 
for months past, and the masonry of the Palace is expected to be 
completed early this spring. The Palace, which is to be the 
grandest structure which has ever been erected for a like purpose, 
will have the form of a broad ellipse, and will be surrounded by a 
green sward to cover the whole extent of the Champ de Mara, In 
the centre of the building will be laid out a garden, from 
which will radiate naves to the circumference; they being in- 
tersected by circular avenues running around the whole build- 
ing, The radii from the centre will serve to distinguish 
the different countries, as each nation will have appropriated 
to it anumber in proportion to its importance, while the circular 
passages will be devoted to products of the same kind. So that to 
examine the different productions of a country the visitor muat 
pass from the centre to the circumference, or vice versii; while to 
examine the same products as manufactured by different States—’ 
silks, for instance—he will only have to follow the circular avenue 
reserved for that article; he can thus pass in review the display of 
that kind of goods of all the different countries, As the circular 
passages become smaller by degrees as they approach the centre, 
the most valuable objects, and those which occupy the least space, 
will be contained in the inner circles, and the passages near the cir- 
cumference will be reserved for the articles of greater bulk. Con- 
sequently, the works of art will occupy the firat gallery around the 
garden, and the next will be reserved for artistic manufactures ; 
then will come furniture; next the gallery devoted to articles of 
clothing in silk, wool, linen, or cotton; and this will be successively 
followed by those of raw materials, instruments and modes of pro- 
duction, articles of food, &c, The building is to be surrounded by 
a park, within which will be placed living animals, plants, and other 
objects which could not be easily housed in the building. 

A keen controversy has arisen as to the origination of the peculiar 
design of the building to admit of the double system of classifica- 
tion—by country and by character of the objects exhibited—which 
it has been resolved to adopt, Into the merits of this controversy 
we cannot enter at length, but may mention Mr. Maw, of Broseley, 
and Mr. E, T, Payne, claim to have first ventilated the idea upon 
which the Paris Exhibition building is being constructed. They 
published a plan of such an erection some years ago, and they 
allege that the French Commissioners have appropriated the notion 
without acknowledgment or consideration of any kind, The com- 
missioners, on the other hand, deny that they have been indebted to 
Messrs, Maw and Payne, although they admit—which, indeed, 
cannot be denied—that there is a similarity in the principle followed 
in each design. This, we believe, is a fair statement, in few words, 
of the point in dispute between Messrs, Maw and Payne and the 
French Commissioners ; but into the proofs and arguments on each 
side we cannot, of course, enter. 

A report from the Commissioners, published recently, states that 
among the propositions addressed to the Commission were a project 
of an international theatre, in which should be represented dramatic 
productions of divers kinds and of divers nations ; and also a project 
of international concerts, at which should be caaringer hg artistes 
from all nations, the most remarkable musical works of all descrip- 
tions and of all periods, It was suggested that the realisation of 
these two projects would afford an opportunity for useful comparison 
in regard to the theatrical and musical arts, and for actors and 
artistes to achieve still higher eminence in their respective pro- 
fessions. The Commission have examined these projects with atten- 
tion ; but, before coming to a definite resolution, they invite all 
persons who might be disposed to take part in such concours 
to submit their ideas and propositions, They wish it to be 
understood that their programme is by no means limited, but will 
include all establishments having for their object the recreation and 
diversion of visitors of all countries, of all ages, and of all con- 
ditions, ‘This is an admirable idea; and if it can be carried ont it 
will add greatly to the attractions of Paris next year. As 
English and Americans are sure to assemble there in unprece- 
dentedly large numbers, it might be a good speculation for some of 
our actors and musicians to communicate with the Commission, 
make suggestions, and express themselves ready to take a part in 
the concours, It is intended that there shall be a communication 
by railway between a central part in Paris and one of the annexes 
of the Exhibition. In one annexe there will be an international 
club or assembly; and all sorts of refreshment, as well as all 
varieties of usefal information, will be provided for visitors. In 
the completeness of its arrangement, and in its combined attrac- 
tions, the Exhibition of next year will be far and away superior to 
any of its predecessors, either here or in Paris. 


Dr. COLENSO.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has taken a grave step— 
that of virtually recognising the “independence” of the colonial Churches, 
His Grace writes to the Dean of Natal that he does not see how the Dean and 
clergy can accept Dr. Colenso as their Bishop; and, as the Church in Seuth 
Africa has been pronounced by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
to be just as independent as any of the Nonconformist communities, he con- 
cludes that it is competent to elect its own Bishop, without reference to the 


authorities in England, either civil or ecclesiastical. According to the latest 
report, the orthodox Bishop of Capetown is solemnly and formally about to 
curse and excommunicate his hetorodox brother. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS FOR THE PEOPLE.—A movement which was inau- 
curated at St. Martin’s Hall, a few weeks ago, under the title of “ Sunday 
Evenings for the People,” and which consisted of scientific and ether lectures 
by eminent men, followed by selections of sacred music, has come to a some- 
what abrupt termination. After Dr. Hodgson had delivered a lecture on 
Sunday night, it was stated that the “ Lord's Day Observance Society” had 
determined to put these gatherings down on the ground that they were 
public entertainments and amusements, contrary to the provisions of the 
Act 21 George IIL, cap. 49. With a view to test the legality of this, the 
committee of the recent movement have commenced a subscription to defray 
the expenses of obtaining the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench as to 
whetber the lectures and musical selections which have recently been given 
in St. Martin's Hall on Sunday evenings are an infringement of the Act of 
Parliament in question or not. In the mean time, although other lectures 
were announced for to-morrow and subsequent Sundays, the gatherings will 
be discontinued. 

A TURKISH PRINCE,—Last October an Oriental-looking personage, repre- 

senting himself to be Prince Kalimaki, the son of a large landowner in 
Turkey, went to the Grand Hotel at Marseilles, without a retinue, and with 
scant luggage. He was installed in the handsomest set of rooms, which had 
previously been occupied by the Czar. Next morning he called at the 
Turkish Consulate and left his card, and the Vice-Consul returned the visit. 
Tne Prince stated that he wished to buy horses for his father, and was intro- 
duced to Carbounal, the large horsedealer, who collected his best horses for 
examination from Avignon and Lyons. The Prince selected several horses 
at high prices, and subsequently he wrote a telegraphic despatch addressed 
Ali Pacha, Constantinople, stating the number and price of the horses he had 
bought, and desiring the Pacha to remit funds immediately to pay for them. 
This despatch was taken to the telegraph-oflice by one of the clerks of the 
hotel. The landlord, completely deluded, lent the Prince £4000, and 
Carbounal lent him 1500f, A tailor executed his orders to the 
extent of 1500f, The Prince, during his visit to Marseilles, fell in 
love with a respectable young lady, whom he had seen on the road in 
company with two nuns, and opened negotiations for a marriage, The 
offer of the Prince was accepted by the lady’s brother on her 
behalf, and an appointment was made at Marseilles to sign the marriage 
contract, The Prince, intoxicated with the happiness that awaited him, at 
ouce made his intended bride some presents, and volunteered to sign two bills 
of 100,000f, as an instalment of the settlement he intended to make upon 
her, Marriages, however, in France are not hastily made, The brother of 
the young lady made inquiries at the Turkish Consulate. The answer was 
that nothing whatever was known at the Consulate about the Prince; that 
bis visit had been returned without inquiry, and that was all; but that as 
to the validity of the bills, the parties taking them must decide entirely on 
their own judgment. The mishap put an end to the princely career of the 
guest of the Grand Hotel. Confidence was suddenly withdrawn from him ; 
bills poured in all at once, and Le was constrained to confess that he had no 
resources in the world. When he appeared the other day at the bar of the 
Correctional Police, on a charge of obtaining money under false pretences, 
ic wasproved that he was a Levantine named Tanca, a subject of the Bey ot 
Tunis, and that he had lately come out of prison at Cairo. Tine false L'rince 
Was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


FINE ARTS. 


MR. SELOUS'S PICTURES OF JERUSALEM. 


Two pictures of great interest to the Biblical scholar—indeed, to 
every reader of the Bible—are now exhibited at Mr. M‘Lean’s new 
and commodious gallery in the Haymarket. ‘he first is a view of 
Jerusalem as it appeared in the time of our Savicur—a very careful 
restoration, in which Mr. Selous has been assisted by no less an 
authority than Dean Stanley, and to the excellence of which testi- 
mony has been borne by those competent to give an opinion on the 
subject. The second picture is a view of Jerusalem as it is at the 
present day, the accuracy of which is vouched by late residents, 
The two pictures therefore form a most valuable pair, and the 
engravings from them, which are now in course of preparation, will 
be most useful to the student of Scripture history. 

The restoration of the city isa bird's-eye view taken from the 
Mount of Olives, and gives a noble idea of the magnificence and 
extent of the various buildings which made Jerusalem in the time 
of Herod the very empress of all the cities of the civilised world. 
The foreground is filled with a group representing the Saviour 
riding into the city on an ass, with the crowd strewing palm- 
branches along the road. The group, of course, is useful as giving 
a date to the picture, but we question whether even that is a suf- 
ficiently strong reason for its introduction. It disturbs the quiet 
solemnity of the whole, without being sufficiently important in 
size or treatment to take the chief place in so large a canvas, The 
picture is, in fact, divided into two by this incident, and we 
could well afford to part with the procession, With this 
exception the picture is a very fine one, the distance is 
well managed, and the quiet sky bending over all com- 
pletes the harmony, and gives force to the impression of 
sacred serenity and placid might, which the view of the Holy City 

conveys. The painting of the gleaming rocks in the foreground is 
clever, and there are many excellent passages in various parts of 
the picture ; but its chief value, of course, is as a view of the capital 
of the chosen nation rather than as a work of art, although it has con- 
siderable merit as a painting ; indeed only David Roberts, perhaps, 
could have mastered such a task as well as Mr. Selous has done it. 

The second view is a curious contrast to the first. The crumbling 
walls, the barren rocks, and stunted trees convey forcibly the deso- 
lation which broods over the once glorious city. This is by far the 
better picture as a painting, and is taken from a more natural 
and agreeable point of view, a little lower down the Mount of 
Olives, Beyond the city the grey olive-woods clothe the 
slopes, and thence the eye travels over a wide tract of 
undulating land to the distant horizon, All is sombre and grave, 
as though Nature herself mourned for the Fallen City. In this 
a too, we think the effect would have been better if Mr. 

lous had been more sparing of figures in the foreground. This 
minor objection, however, does not detract from the real value of 
the work. The two paintings are really remarkable for the success 
with which so great and so extremely difficult a subject has been 
handled. It would be easy, perhaps, to find fault with details, or 
to condemn them sweepingly for not being what they do not pretend 
to be—examples of the highest school of art. But they deserve 

eat praise as additions of real value to our knowledge of the 

istory of a nation which, in its flower and in its decay, in its 
prosperity and its desolation, has been a peculiar people, moulding 
the world and directing civilisation—a people chosen of the Almighty 
to take a prominent part in controlling the destinies of earth. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION.—It is intended that this exhibition 
shall be opened about the third week in April and close in August. For the 
months of April, May, and June the admission will be Is. each person on all 
days except Tuesdays. when it will be 2s, 6d. Season tickets are to be issued 
at £1 each, which will also be available for the private view. After June the 
exhibition will be opened to the public on the same terms as at the South 
Kensington Museum, 


A 8cOTTISH SCULPTOR STABBED AT ROME,—A letter from Rome of the 
20th ult. says :—* Our eminent Scottish sculptor, Lawrence M‘Donald, has 
just been stabbed on the staircase of Mr. Watson, with whom he was to have 
spent the evening. He had remarked on quitting the restaurant where he 
dined that three persons followed him, but he had paid no attention to the 
incident. On reaching the second floor of Mr. Watson's residence he was 
suddenly seized, dragged down, and a stiletto driven into his neck just be- 
tween the jugular vein and the carotid artery. His shouts for help brought 
the servants with lights, whereon the assassins were scared off and lecamped, 
Happily a physician was one of Mr. Watson’s guests, who immediately 
dressed the wound, which it is hoped will not prove fatal.” 


AN UNREHEARSED “ SCENE.”—During the performance of the bur- 
lesque, “ Fra Diavolo,” the other evening, at the Theatre Royal, at Brad- 
ford, Mr. Lewis Ball, the stage-manager, suddenly appeared at the foot- 
lights, to announce that Mr. W. J. Broughton, an actor, who had appeared 
in a former part of the performance, would not again appear, because he was 
drunk. Mr. Broughton appeared at the same moment in the pit, taking 
position where he could be seen by the whole audience, and at once warmly 
repelled the imputation of drunkenneas, telling the audience that they had 
already seen his conduct in the play, and saw him then, and appealing to 
them to judge as to the truthfulness of the allegation made to his disadvan- 
tage. He added that he had dressed to appear as “ Beppo,” in the bur- 
lesque ; and the reason he did not appear was that the stage-manager had 
struck hima “vile blow,” of which he had the marks on his face. Mr, 
Ball denied that he had struck Mr. Broughton, and stated that « quarrel had 
arisen in the green-room in consequence of Mr. Broughton having got pos- 
session of part of # costume belonging to Mr. Darcey Read, and, when 
requested to give it up, he refused to do so, and made use of violent language. 
Mr. Broughton repeated his former statement, and announced his determina- 
tion not to reappear on thoze boards. Mr. Ball called other actors to the 
footlights, and appealed to them whether he had struck Mr. Broughton. 
They supported his version of the story as to the quarrel, The audience, to 
whose verdict Mr, Broughton had appealed, appeared to regard him as ill- 
used, and intimated, in unmistakable terms, that the charge of drunkenness 
was unwarranted. Mr. Broughton, evidently mollified by the jadgment of 
the audience, then retired; and the burlesque proceeded, Mr. Bestow, 
another actor, taking the part of Beppo, which he read, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Baring, E:q., M.P., in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, the expense, amounting to £20 19s. 6d., was 
ordered to be paid on the service of the China life-boat of the institution, 
stationed at Teignmouth, in rescuing the crew of eight men of the ship 
Jessie, of London, and three of the crew of the brig Cheshire Witch, of 
London, during the late fearful gales in Torbay. The committee decided to 
establizh at Brixham, Devon, forthwith, a life-boat station, the city of Exeter 
liberally contributing to the cost of the same. Rewards amounting to £183 
were also voted to the crews of the following life-boats for saving life from 
shipwreck during the late fearful gales :—The Whitburn life-boat saved one 
of the crew of the barque Victorine, of Ostend ; the St. Ives and Penzance 
life-boata saved the crew of nine men of the screw-collier Bessie, of Hayle ; 
the Yarmouth and Caistor life-boats rescued the crews of twenty-two men 
of the brig Thoughtful, of Sunderland, the schooner George, of Goole, and 
the brig Tartar, of Sunderland ; the Lowestoft life-boat rescued seven of the 
crew of the brig Osep, of Fiume ; the Peterhead life-boat rescued the crew of 
three men of the schooner Black Agnes, of South Shields; the Palling 
life-boat saved three men from the schooner Laurel, of Goole; 
and the Kingsgate life-boat saved seven men from the brigantine 
Fre Mad, of Bergen. It was also reported that the Ramagate life- 
boat, in conjunction with the steam-tug Aid, had rescued the 
crew of six men of the schooner Zephyr, of Banff. Rewards amounting 
to £150 were also granted to the crews of different life-boats of the Institu- 
tion, for putting off and rendering assistance to vessels in distress or for 
assembling during the late gales in readiness for service in the life-boats. 
The silver medal of the institution and £2 were voted to Evan Hughes, and 
£10 to his boat's crew of five men, for putting off in Hughes's fishing-boat 
and rescuing, at considerable risk of life, the crew of the ship Palinuras, of 
Liverpool, which was wrecked off Cymryan, on the Anglesey coast, on the 
4th ult. Various other rewards were aleo granted to the crews of fishing 
and other boats for saving lives from different wrecks on the coast during 
the late gales. During the past month the institution had sent new life- 
boats to Hauxley, Newbigyin, Kingsdown, Courtown, and Worthing. The 
‘ contributions of the readers of the Quiver magazine to the life-boat fund 
amounted to about £1400, being sufficient to defray the cost of three life- 
boats. The committes decided to place an additional life-boat at Southwold, 
Saffolk ; and to form new life-boat stations at Hasborongh, Norfolk, and at 
Cork Harbour. Payments amounting to upwards of £3200 were ordered to 
be made on various life-boat establishments, It was stated that the cost of 


life-boats was being raised in the Sunday-schools of London, Manchester, 
_ saps res a — Palmer and Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood 
taking considerable interest in that collecting in the London Sunday-schools. 
The proceedings then closed, ofa 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

THE official yellow-book, containing the diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the French Government with foreign Powers, was 
laid on the table of the Corps Législatif on Monday. : 

The despatches exchanged between France and the United States 
on the subject of Mexico are in conformity with the declarations 
made in the Emperor's speech at the opening of the Corps 
Législatif and in the exposé of the condition of the empire. 
A despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the Marquis 
de Montholon, dated Jan. 3, replying to a communication 
from Mr, Seward, dated Dec. 19, after announcing that this 
reply had been submitted to the Emperor, expresses the 
conviction “that the divergence of views between the two Cabineta 
is the result of an erroneous appreciation of the intentions of 
France.” M, Drouyn de Lhuys proceeds to state that France seeks 
the realisation of ne ambitious ideas, and says—" Now that there is 
a regolar Government in Mexico the legitimate object of our expedi- 
tion will be attained. We are endeavouring, while satisfying our 


interests and our dignity, to make arrangements which will enable us 
to consider the mission of our army in Mexico as terminated.” 
Another despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, dated Jan 25, 1806, 
to the French Minister at Washington, relates a conversation 
of the former with Mr. Bigelow. On that occasion M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys declined all official controversy upon the measures taken by 
the Emperor Maximilian, stating that he could only receive Mr, 
Bigelow’ communications on that subject as simple information. 
This reservation established, the French Minister observed, in the 
course of conversation, that the measures pointed out were of a 
purely administrative order, and did not appear to him to constitute 
any of thore exceptional derogations that might perhaps some- 
times justify a Government in intervening in the interior 
affairs of a neighbouring State. He could not admit 
that the Federal Government, not wishing to recognise 
as legitimate the de facto Government of Maximilian, and 
considering it illusory to address itself to Juarez, had any 
ground to apply to France in order to escape from this embarrass- 
ment, and request explanations from her relative to the acts ema- 
nating from the sovereign authority of a foreign Government. “ We 
return,” continues M, Drouyn de Lhuys, “to the principle of non- 
intervention ; and, from the moment we accept it as our rule 
of conduct, our interest and honour require us to demand 
its equal application by all. Relying upon the equitable 
spirit of the Washington Cabinet, we expect from it the 
assurance that the American people will conform to the law of non- 
intervention which they invoke by maintaining a strict neutrality 
with regard to Mexico. When you shall have informed me of the 
resolution of the American Government in this matter I shall be 
in a position to acquaint you with the result of our negotiations 
with the Emperor Maximilian for the return of our troops.” 

A despatch from Baron de Malaret, French Minister at 
Florence, dated the 2nd of January, 1866, describes an interview 
between his Excellency and General della Marmora relative to the 
loyal execution of the September Convention, upon which a doubt bad 
been cast by the circular of Cardinal Antonelli. General della 
Marmora said that no one had the right to suppose that the Italian 
Government had any intention of failing to fulfil its engagementa 
under the September Convention. Baron de Malaret stated that 
France, in signing the convention, intended to assure the co- 
existence in Italy of two distinct sovereignties—that of the Pope 
reduced to its present limits, and that of the kingdom of Italy, 


THE HOUSELESS POOR OF LONDON. 


Mn. J.C, Parkinson has an excellent article on the poor of 
London in the Fortnightly Review, from which we make a couple of 
extrac!s :— 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE HOUSELESS POOR ACT. 

Workhontes in certain localities had their fringe of rejected applicants for 
shelter sleeping on the pavement and doorsteps near them as regularly as the 
night came round ; and everyone familiar with the aspect of the London 
streets knew where to find crowds of houseless men, women, and children at 
any hour of the twenty-four. Again and again was it insisted, in Parliament 
and by the press, that the condition of the destitute wanderer was a scandal 
on our common humanity ; and, could a scapegoat have been found, it would 
have gone hardly with him. As it was, the Poor-Law Board was severely 
censured for not exercising powers it did not possess, and which many of its 
harshest critics would huve been the first to deny to it; and the local 
guardians either protested they bore their full share of the common burden, 
or, resolutely declining to entertain the subject, allowed their censors to 
have their say unanswered, Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Villiers 
brought forward the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act. This measure 
contained no new principle as to the imperative duty of relieving 
the poor, but it deprived the local guardians of one great temptation to parsi- 
mony, by making the sums expended for the accommodation of casual 
paupers chargeable on a common fund. The outlay for new wards, fittings, 
baths, food, superintendence, cleansing, and every other item would be re- 
paid the parishes the tramp wards of which were certified by the metro - 
politan inspector as fitted for their purpose. This bill was first passed for 
twelve months, and has been subsequently made permanent. It has fallen 
tomy duty, acting in an unofficial but public capacity, to watch its opera- 
tion very closely ; and, after a series of personal investigations, which bave 
extended, almost without intermission, from the date of its first obtaining 
the sanction of the House, and which are being continued at the present 
time, I feel confident that the good wrought by this measure has been incal- 
culable, and that it rests with parochial guardians and the general public to 
extend that good indefinitely. 


HOW CASUALS ARE RECLAIMED, 


Not a night passes but, amid the foul scum of blackguardism and worth- 
lessness which drifts into the casual ward, there is a percentage of undeserved 
misfortune and innocent helplessness. How much can be done towards dia- 
tinguishing and assisting the latter is seen from the records of the refuges; 
how much more might be effected by an efficient staff of officers whose cole 
duty it should be to take charge of houseless wanderers, can only be 
understood by those who have mingled night after night with these 
poor people, have heard and tested their stories, and been at the pains 
of examining into their past and, in some instances, watching their future 
career. The casual poor are a distinct class, with subdivisions, nice 
points of distinction, peccadilloes, and  idiosyncracies, peculiarly 
their own. To deal with them effectually, to restore some to the ranks of 
honest labour, to cope with the abandoned profligacy and vicious indolence of 
others, and to mete out justice and ensure food and shelter to all, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the official machinery should be carefully adapted to its 
purpose. There are numberless subtle difficulties connected with the treat- 
ment of houseless wanderers, which can only be mastered by patient, un- 
wearying effort and self-devotion, Many instances have occurred, within 
my knowledge, where a little painstaking and a few kind and judicious 
questions have resulted in the rescue of an abject wretch from a life of 
misery and shame, and in restoring him to one of decency and repute, 


THE KEYS OF THE PROBATE OFrice, Docrors’ CoMMONS, were ab- 
stracted the other night, by some person unknown, ‘Three or four days 
afterwards, on the dust being removed, the keys were found, as bright as 
ever, in the dustman’s cart. On the morning that the keys were found a 
large piece of charred wood was thrown into a kitchen of the office, on the 
basement, in which a quantity of clothes were drying. This would natu- 
rally lead to the conclusion that there was a design on the part of some one 
id nos bonfire of the wills and titles to property of half the people in 

¢ kingdom. 


THE POLICE AND THE CASUALS.—On Tuesday, at the weekly meeting 
of the directors of the poor of St. Pancras, held at the Vestry Hall, Camden 
Town—Mr. Churchwarden Robson in the chair—a communication was read 
from the Poor-Law Board apprising them of an arrangement which had 
been entered into with Sir R. Mayne for the employment of the police as 
assistant relieving officers, so far as the admission nightly of casuals was 
concerned. The communication referred to the good effects which had re- 
sulted in the Poplar Union by the employment of the police in checking the 
admission of criminal vagrants ; and, after stating that several of the metro- 
politan parishes were adopting the principle, desired to know if the guardians 
of St. Pancras were willing to accept the services of the police in the same 
way. Thechairman said the Marylebone guardians had accepted the offices 
of the police to control the admission of casuals into their wards for three 
months as an experiment, and therefore he thought it desirable that the 
directors of St. Pancras should adopt a similar course ; for, if they did not, 
the probable result would be that all the extreme roughs who were unwilling 
to pass the ordeal of examination by the police prior to sdmission to the 
casual ward of Marylebone would ‘find their way to St. Pancas, and they 
must either find room for them in the house or lodge them out of it. Mr. 
eee beg hon sery od of > police for the supervision of the vagrants 

cep or three months, r. Stockton se d solution, which 
vanes a, on seconded the resolution, which 
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The Book of Were- Wolves ; being an Account ofa Terrible Superstition. 
By Sabine BarinG-Govp, Author of “Iceland; its Scenes and 
Sagas,” ¢c. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

This is a very curious book on a very curious subject. The origin 

and history of popular superstitions ure ever interesting themes ; 

and the superstition regarding were- wolves is not the least wonder- 
ful and widespread of popular delusions. To the elucidation of the 
theme Mr. Gould has brought to bear much erudition and research ; 
and his intimate knowledge of the Icelandic sagas and of the lite- 
rature and traditions of the north of Europe generally has been of 
infinite advantage to him, The popular notion about were- wolves 
was this—that certain persons, either of their own will or by the 
power of others (witches, warlocks, magicians, &c.), were trans- 
formed into wolves, and exhibited the ferocious characteristics of 
those animals, living as beasts of prey, killing and devouring 
human beings (especially children and young persons), and Fo on. 

The origin of this superstition, though to be found in nearly all 

parts of the world, is not difficult to trace : the name under which 

we know it, however, is derived from Scandinavia, and its origin 1s 

thus accounted for by our author :— . 

It seems probable that the verb signifying “‘to become a were-wolf” was 
first applied to those who wore the skins of savage animals and went about 
the country as freebooters 5 but that popular superstition soon invested them 
with supernatural powers, and they were supposed to assume the forms of 
the beasts in whose skins they were disguised. The verb then acquired the 
significance ‘*to become & were- wolf, to change shape.” It did not stop 
there, but went through another change of meaning, end was finally applied 
to those who were afllicted with paroxysms of madness or demoniacal pos- 
This was not the only word connected with were-wolves which helped on 
the superstition, The word vargr, & wolf, had a double significance, which 
would be the means of originating many & were-wolf story. Vargr is the 
same as w-argr, restless; aryr being the same as the Anglo-Saxon earg. 
Vargr had its double signification in Norse. It signified a wolf, and also a 
godless man. This vargr is the English were, in the word were-wolf, and 
the varou or rarou in French, The Danish word for were-wolf is var-u//, the 
Gothic vaira-ulr. , ; 

The history and character of the Scandinavian berserkr illus- 
trates the theory of our author, who says :— 

Among the old Norse it was the custom for certain warriors to dress in the 
skins of the beasts they had slain, and thus to give themselves an air of 
ferocity calculated to strike terror into the hearts of their foes. ? 

The berserkr was an object of aversion and terror to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of the land, his avocation being to challenge quict county farmers to 
single combat. As the law of the land stood in Norway, @ man who declined 
to accept a challenge forfeited all his possessions, even to the wife of his 
bosom, as a poltroon unworthy of the protection of the law, and every item 
of his’ property passed into the hands of the challenger, The berserkr 
accordingly had the mnhappy man at his mercy. if he slew him the farmer's 
possessions became his, and if the poor fellow declined to fight he lost all 
legal right to his inheritance. A berserkr would invite himself to any feast, 
and contribute his quota to the hilarity of the entertainment, by snapping 
the backbone, or cleaving the skull of some merrymaker who incurred his 
displeasure, or whom he might single out to murder, for no other reason 
than a desire to keep his hand in practice. It may well be imagined that 
popular superstition went along with the popular dread of these woif-and- 
bear-skinned rovers, and that they were believed to be endued with the 
force, as they certainly were with the ferocity, of the beasts whose skins 
they wore. 

So that the whole superstition resolves itself somewhat into the 
story of the “Three Black Crows.” Some men first dressed them- 
selves in the skins of wild beasts, then acted very much like 
wild beasts, and ultimately were believed to be, and were 
called, wild beasts, As the wolf was the wild animal best 
known and most feared in Scandinavia— indeed, the word 
wolf signifies “ wild ”—it was naturally taken as the type of ali wild 
beasts, and so came to give its name to those whose conduct made 
them a terror to their fellows. Select different words and ascribe 
different characteristics—but still retaining the elements of wildness 
and ferocity—according to the varied regions in which the supersti- 
tion is found, and the explanation of Mr. Gould is applicable every- 
where. To the student of popular superstitions and folk-lore the 
earlier chapters of the present work will be most interesting, much 
valuable information as to the origin of words and the affinity of 
languages being incidentally given ; but to those readers who delight 
in “ sensations” of the horrible kind, we commend the chapters in 
which are related were-wolf stories and instances of persons being 
possessed with a murder mania, notably, under the latter head, that 
of Marshal de Retz, the original of the popular story of “ Blue- 
beard,” which, however, has been singularly distorted, as Mr. Gould 
shows in the narrative he gives of the Marshal's career of blood, and 
which he derives from authentic sources. 


The Gentle Life. Essays in the formation of Character. Second 
Series, London: Sampson Low and Co. 


The original volume of “The Gentle Life” being in its sixth edition, 
a second series may almost be left to speak for itself. A proverb 
says “the younger brother the better gentleman ;” andif this 
applies to books, the second series ought to teach a gentler life 
still, But the two will be found to be very much alike. The 
essays are on everyday, because universal, subjects. The style is 
plain and clear in general; but the author occasionally effects a 
quaintness peculiar to the literature of two centuries ago. He 
quotes liverally, and expects his readers to be familiar with all 
languages, ‘There is a kind of order in the arrangement of the 
essays, for they begin with “ On a certain Noble Animal” and “ The 
Weaker Veesel,” and the passions for good and for evil are descanted 
upon until “Taking Leave and Going Away ” winds up the collec- 
tion. The volume will give delight to reflective readers, and none 
the less because of the writer's fearlessness in the way of 
hard hitting, He is so purely analytical that it is hard to 
say what he likes or dislikes. “Man delights not me, nor 
woman neither,” may be his view; at all events, he never once 
stoops to flattery. The ladies especially must make up their minds 
te hear the truth. There should be no question between man and 
wife as to property—and yet ladies make a dreadful use of the “ my.” 
“My house, my servants, my garden,” and so forth, Everybody 
knows this kind of lady, and also the kind of unhappy man who is 
blessed with her. Then, “fluent as they are of words, they have 
only one or two by which they designate a recalcitrant husband—he 
isa ‘brute’ and a ‘monster.”” They are tyrants, and especially 
over their own sex, and are very sceptical as to the virtue of their 
own servants or of any woman in a lower position of life than them- 
selves, They never originate—not elave emancipation, not the 
steam-engine, They can only follow. They write about their 
slavery and they enslave all women beneath them. They are in 
extremes in the case of bad passions; and, in short, it is necessary to 
keep a quick eye and a strong hand over “lovely woman,” Is all 
this too severe? No. Calmly considered, it is truth, and truth 
which “the weaker vessel” should take to heart for the purpose of 
improvement. The common eense, combined with all proper 
reverence, shown in such papers as “The Foolish Passion” 
and “ Partners for Life,” will amuse and convince. ‘The chapter on 
“ Doing Good” is fullof wholesome comment and advice, particu- 
larly on the point of doing good in the wrong place—that is, giving 
charity to impostors and other improper objects. The story of the 
policeman is excellent. “Ah, Marm,” said he, “what a hatful of 
harm you good old ladies do.” 

Before closing a good and kindly volume, 
remind its author that the lines— 

‘That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind— 

are not by Ben Jonson, but form part of Waller’s celebrated lines on 
a girdle; and also to remind him that the word “ misogamist ” does 
not meau “ woman-hater,” but marriage-hater. 


it seems as well to 


Captain Gronow's Last Recollections ; being the Fourth and Final 
Series of his Reminiscences and Anecdotes. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

“Last Recollections” indeed; for while the work waa passing 

through the preas the author breathed bis last. So we shall have 

no more of the interesting gossip and anecdotes with which Captain 


Gronow has amused the reading public for some years past. 
Wonderful, indeed, must have been the experience, and still more 
wonderful the powers of memory, which could enable a gentleman, 
not a professional author, and not chronicling events with a view 
to book-making. to treasure up and recsll incidents enfficient to fill 
four volumes. But this feat Captain Gronow accomplished, and has 
told his stories, too, in an elegant, gentlemanly style, which was one | 
main reason probably of the acceptance they received from the | 
public, This “last and final” series will not be Jess readily 
welcomed than its predecessors, as well on account of its own 
merits as because of the melancholy interest thrown around it by | 
the death of the author. Captain Gronow’s anecdotes generally 
relate to occurrences which he himself saw, and in not a few of which 
he was an actor; but some of them are also related on hearsay. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder if a few have found admission which have 
already been told, and of different parties than those to whom the 
Captain ascribesthem. Forinstance, thestory related of Mr. Turbeville 
at page 60, entitled “One way out of a dilemma,” we have seen 
credited to more than one person, But then there may have been 
different “ ugly families,” and more than one person of the Turbeville 
class. Our author, too, occasionally repeats himself, if not literally, 
at least in spirit; and, though we do not wish to be hypercritical 
with a writer now no more, we cannot help remarking that the 
stories told on pages 113 and 181, and entitled respectively “ Inci- 
dent at a Ball at the British Embassy, Paris, 1816,” and “ Lady 
Normanby’s Ball at the British Hmbassy, Paris,” have a very strong 
family likeness, On the whole, however, this volume of Captain 
Gronow’s “ Recollections” is equal to his previous efforts, and is 
certainly much more readable than other books of a like sort we 
have lately seen, A portrait of the gallant author is prefixed to the 


Again, we like “Mary Ann;” and a little more art would have 
made it a poem that gave unmixed pleasure :— 


MARY ANN. 
She is right weary of her days, 
Her long lone days of dusty kneeling ; 
And yet * the thoughts o’ you,” she says, 
“ Has took away my tired feeling.” 


“For when I’ve done the room,” she says, 
* And clean’d it all from floor to ceiling, 
A-leaning on my broom,’’ she says, 
*T do have such a tired feeling!” 


But he, the other labourer, 
Has left behind his moorland shieling, 
And comes at last to comfort her, 
Because he knows her tired feeling. 


“ T know'd you was to come,” she says, 

“For why? I see’d the swallows wheeling ; 
And that’s a sign to me, I says, 

1 soon shall lose my tired feeling. 


“T'llax my Missis leave, I says ; 

I canna work ; my heart wants healing. 
She give it me, and smiles and says, 

* Well, ¢iat’ll cure your tired feeling.’ 


“ And so it will! For days and days 
1’m strong again, and tit for kneeling: 
The thoughts o’ secing you,” she says, 
* Has took away my tired feeling.” 


This is not to be called vulgar, and it has a sincere pathos of its 
own; but yet it goes almost too near triviality of expression. 
remedy is in Mr. Munby’s hands: he must know what to do with 


The 


work, 


The Times, the Telegraph, and Other Poems, By J, GODFREY 
Saxe, Lendon: 8. O, Beeton. 


Mr. Beeton appears to be in a sportive mood. Here is a volume 
of respectable verse from across the Atlantic, to which he has put 
a title intended jocularly to mislead, and a preface teeming with wit 
nearly up to the mark of the burlesque partuers, Messrs, Best and 
Bellingham. Mr, Saxe writes about the present time and the 
electric telegraph, and Mr. Beeton would have us think that a 
couple of London newspapers are intended. Again, Mr. Beeton’s 
edition includes, “in the hope of securing English copyright, one 
note not by the editor of ‘The Biglow Papers.’” This reference to 
a dispute with another publisher should not have been suffered to 
distigure the titlepage; and, moreover, the attempt at copyright is 
absolute weakness, for the notes are of no value whatever, unless 
the reader is anxious to know that the Rev. Sydney Smith was an 
“English author and wit, lately deceased.” Sydney Smith happens 
to have been dead about twenty years. 

Mr. Saxe's poems ecem to be founded on the comedy of Hood, 
Locker, and Oliver Holmes. His serious attempts are dull, his 
lightnees generally pleasing. His satire is only braining with my 
lady's fan, but his cheerfulness and humour are honest and amusing. 


such verses quite as well as any critic can tell him, and they have 
merit enough te be worth the labour, The more serious poems 
contain a great many felicities of expression; but they are not so 
individual, either in thought or manner, as to suggest the idea that 
the author would in any case (e.g., without models) have been a 
poet. On the whole, however, the volume is quite exceptionally 
good, and Mr. Munby may claim a retired niche in the great temple. 
A word how rarely to be spoken ! 

But we have to speak it again in favour of Miss Craig, She, too, 
writes genuine poetry ; though she does not polish and finish like 
Mr. Munby. This is, no doubt, becauce she has something else to 
do; and to the same cause—an over-active life—we attribute the 
frequent presence in her writing of a ort of social-spiritual-sanitary 
way of looking at things and telling a story, which is, itis true, no 
more unwelcome than some of Wordsworth; but how unwelcome 
that 13! How much more like lecturing than singing ; and how 
obstinately it refuses to run into verse! But Miss Craig can write 
real poetry, as we may see in every page of her volume, Here is an 
example :— 

WIND AND STARS. 
The stars are shining fixt and bright, 
I stand upon the windy height, 
Alone with sorrow and the night. 


yi when Mr, Saxe quotes he should quote correctly. Lee's 
ne is 

When Greeks joined Greeks then was the tug of war, 
and not that mistake which everybody thinks he can make with im- 
punity. 


The Brown Book for 1866, London: Saunders, Otley, and Co, 
The “ Brown Book” is a useful manual for London and its environs, 
The first section, the ‘Handy List,” shows the nearest post-office, 
money-order office, cab-stand, police, telegraph, and commiesionaire 
stations, fire-engines and escapes, hospitals, &c., in upwards of 1000 
of the principal streets and places of the metropolis. Another 
division is devoted to a list of the leading hotels, boarding-houses, 
and dining-rooms of London; but this section is confessedly still 
imperfect, though much attention has been bestowed upon it, 
Other divisions are concerned with tutors, governesses, and schools ; 
the charities of the metropolis ; ecientific, religious, artistic, literary, 


Yellow, yellow leaves! 

All grown pale with sighing 
For the sweet days dead, 
For the sad days dying : 
Yellow, yellow leaves, 

How this parting grieves! 


O stars so high, from earth apart, 
Ye are the hopes that stirred my heart ; 
O wind, its beating wings thou art. 


The wind may rave, the starry spheres 
Unheeding shine, nor moved by lears 
Nor shaken into trembling tears, 


O hush, wild heart, regarded not ; 
Sink to the level of thy lot, 
In pity sink, and be forgo. 


And here is another 


SONG. 
| Yellow, yellow leaves! 
Falling, falling, falling ; 
Death is best when hope 
There is no recalling : 
Yet, C yellow leaves, 
How the parting grieves! 


and other societies ; amusements, sights, &c.; and the metropolitan 
railway system. Altogether, the work is a most useful guide to 
London, and will be valuable both to the stranger and the resident 
in the modern Babel. Efforts are being made year by year to render 
the present issue we observe several im- 
But what can be the 
to have the 
We 
should think they would have been the first to embrace the 


it more complete ; and in 
provements on those which have preceded it. 
reason why the Parcels Delivery Company decline 
addresses of their agents and receiving-houses published ? 


opportunity of furnishing such information to the public, 


Poems. By the Rev. E 8 WILsnere. 


less meritorions than they are. 


knowledge in the destitute parts of the earth, 


British Association, 1865: 


Speakers. London: Robert Hardwicke. 


A large and closely-printed but cheap volume, the title of which 
aged for itself. If such meetings are worthy of being held, and 
the world seems to think they are, the results are surely worthy of 
the library form, and of not being left to the desultory chances of 


newspaper reports. Indulgence is claimed for the present attempt, 


on the ground that the idea of collection was not entertained until 
late, when many speakers had vanished far away, on business or on 


pleasure bent, and their assistance could not be obtained. In future, 
arrangements will be made for each s 
before the meeting breaks up, and while the discussion is fresh in 
his memory. 


POETS. 


Duchess Agnes, ic. By Isa Craic, Second Edition, London : 
Strahan. 

Verses New and Old. By Anruurn Munpy. London: Belland Daldy, 

Taylls of the Hearth. By Joser Verney. London: Aylott and Son. 

Elijah: A Poem. By G. WASHINGTON Moon, Fellow of the Reyal 


Society of Literature, Author of “The Dean’s English.” London : 


Hatchard and Co. 
Beauties of Tropical Scenery, yc. By R.N. Dunpar, Author of 
“The Nuptials of Barcelona.” ‘Third Edition, London: 


Hardwicke. 


We owe something like an apology to Miss Craig and Mr. Munby for 
allowing necessities of space to compel us to place them in a mis- 
cellaneous list, for they are both capable of standing alone, and 
might form topics by themeelves. Mr. Munby writes with great 
finish and delicacy, sketches a scene well, has some real humour as 
well ag real tenderness, and produces, not seldom, verse which is 
entitled, distinctively, to the name of poetry. Forinstance, “ Doris” 
is a very charming Tittle pastoral, and we quote three verses :— 


DORIS. 


I ant with Doris, the shepherd-maiden ; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers ; 
I sat and woo'd her, through sunlight wheeling, 
‘And shadows stealing, for hours and hours. 


And she, my Doris, whose lap incloses 
Wild summer-roves of faint perfume, 

The while I sued her, kept hush’d and hearken'd, 
Till shades had darken'd from gloss to gloom. 


She touch’d my shoulder with fearful finger ; 
She eaid, * We linger, we must not stay: 
My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander ; 

Behold them yonder, how far they stray!" 


London : Hatchard and Co. 

This little volume of “ Poems ”—we accept the author's descrip- 
tion—is by the Rev. E. S. Wilshere, Incumbent of East Somerset, 
Cape of Good Hope, and has been published in order to aid an 
effort now being made there to provide additional church accom- 
modation, which, it seems, is greatly needed. So praiseworthy an 
object would disarm criticism, even were the contents of the book 
We therefore commend both the 
book and its object to the religious portion of the community, as 
well as to all others whotake an interest in the diffusion of Christian 


Report of the Proceedings at the Bir- 
mingham Meeting. Carefully Collated and Revised by the Various 


peaker to revise his labours 


Scattered throughout the pages are gleams of true poetic vision and 
poetic expression, so that 1t 18 a book to be possessed and cherished, 
m spite of the want of finish whicu is so frequent a drawback upon 
the reader's pleasure. There is something intensely saddening about 
indications of latent power such as Miss Craig's poems exhibit. We 
have here, plain to quick and patient eyes, a fine, real gift of song, 
not thin, not shallow, not wanting in anything which produces 
welcome poetry of a pleagant order, but which evidently wants the 
opportunities of leisure. We do not doubt its making itself felt 
under the actual conditions of the case, but how much better pleased 
we should be if there were the leisure ! 

These two volumes, we repeat, are, distinctively, the work of 
poets. Of the other three the merit is abowt equal. Mr. Verey has a 
certain lyrical facility which ought to enable him to do much better. 
Mr. Dunbar writes with a sort of rhetorical grace which, with an 
eye for beauty, makes him readable by the lower forms of the great 
school of poetry. Mr. Moon, also, is a rhetorician in rhyme, but he 
is windy and pedantic. He is further from producing “the real 
article” than any one else on our list: and we must have it deci- 
sively understood that Miss Craig and Mr, Munby are the only two 
writers now before our readers who produce poetry. Mr. Verey, 
Mr. Dunbar, and Mr. Moon, write more or lcss meritorious rhymes. 
Mr. Verey has freedom of versification, and sometimes comes 
irritatingly close to good models: he ought to produce poetry. 
Mr. Dunbar’s workmanship is very fair, and now and then he writes 
a charming line— 

The glistening palms look wet with light— 


so that some of us can turn over his volume with pleasure; but we 
don’t care to remember it. As for Mr. Moon, he is a sad mistake, 
Neither of these three writers has at all reached the region in which 
critics such as Mr, Bagehot, Mr. Lewes, or the late Mr. Brimley 
would even dispute about them, And yet that is the kind of critic 
that would the soonest and the most heartily recognise any note of 
decisive melody. The linnet and the rebin are welcome, as well as 
the nightingale. But there is simply xo hope for writers of verse 
who cannot see that such mere snatches of song as we have quoted 
above are worth more than a Great-Northern-Railway-station-ful of 
windy versification, even though it were as correct as Mr. Danbar's, 
as lively as Mr, Verey’s, and as emphatic as Mr, Moon's. 


THE PUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON I, now extends te 
nineteen volumes, and is brought down to 1810, It is expected that the 
remaining documents will give at least seven or eight other volumes, which 
will all be printed in two years. 


Sin EDWIN LANDSEER was laxt week elected President of the Rosat 
Academy, in the place of Sir C. Eastlake. Sir Edwin, however, declined the 
honour, on account of ill-health, but a week was allowed him in which to 
reconsider his decision. On Thursday Sir Edwin renewed his retusal, and 
Mr. Grant, the portrait-painter, was elected by twenty-three out of twenty- 
nine votes. 


AGES OF PUBLIC MEN.—The oldest Duke is the Duke of Northumber- 
land, aged 87; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 18. The oldest 
Marquis, the Marquis of Westmeath, aged 80; the youngest, the Marquis of 
Ely, aged 16, The oldest Earl, the Earl of Onslow, aged 88; the youngest, 
the Earl of Charleville, aged 13. The oldest Viscount, Viscount Gough, 
aged 86; the youngest, Viscount Downe, aged 21. Tbe oldest Baron, Lord 
Brougham, aged 87 ; the youngest, Lord Rodney, aged 8. The oldest mem- 
ber of the Privy Council is Lord Brougham, aged 87; the youngest, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, aged 24. The oldest member of the 
House of Commons is Sir William Vernon, member for the county of 
Armagh, aged 83 ; the youngest, the Earl of Tyrone, member for Waterford, 
aged 21. The oldest Judge in England is the Right Hon. Stephen 
Lushington, aged 83; the youngest, Sir J. P. Wilde, aged 49. The oldest 
Judge in Ireland, the Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, aged 89 ; the youngest, Justice Keogh, aged 48. The oldest 
Seotch Lord of Session, the Right Hon. Dancan M‘Neill, Lord Justice 
General, aged 72; the youngest, David Mure, Lord Mure, aged (+. The 
oldest Archbishop, the Archbishop of Canterbury, aged 71; the youngest, 
Archbishop of York, aged 46. The oldest Bishop, the Bishop of Exeter, aged 
&8; the youngest, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, aged 46. ‘The 
oldest Baronet, Sir Stephen L. Hammick, aged 8S ; the youngest, Sir Henry 
Hayes Lawrence, aged 1 year. The oldest civil and military knight is 
General Sir Arthur B, Clifton, aged 93; the youngest, Sir Charles T. Bright, 
aged 53,—From Wro's Wie for 1866, 


THE BUXTON 


MEMORIAL DRINKINC-FOUNTAIN | 
ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 

Tuts fountain, which is being erected 
at the corner of Great George-street. at 
the sole expense of Charles Buxton, Esq., 
M.P., is dedicated by him to the memory of 
ha father, Sir T, Fowell Buxton, Bart., and 
those who with him advocated in Parlia- 
ment the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonies, and whose names will be 
inscribed upon some part of this memorial. 

The base is an octagonal stracture about 
12ft. in diameter, having open arches 
on the eight sides, supported on clustered 
shafts of polished Devonshire marble 
around a large central shaft with four 
massive granite basins, The whole of the 
stonework and sculpture has been executed 
by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. Surmounting 
the pinnacles at the angles of the octagon 
will be eight figures in bronze, representing 
different rulers of England. The Britons 
are represented by Caractacus, the Romans 
by Constantine, the Danes by Canute, 
the Saxons by Alfred, the Normans b' 
William the Conqueror, &c.; ending with 
Victoria. Hitherto, in the covering of 
spires lead or slates have been almost 
exclusively used; the fault of lead ia 
its black and sombre hue when exposed to 
the atmosphere of London, as illustrated 
by the epires of Wren’s churches; while 
slate, from its flatness, is wanting in shadow, 
and produces an effect of thinness. ‘These 
objections will be obviated by the use of 
plaques of iron with raised patterne, giving 
shadow, while colour will be imparted 
by the surface being enamelled, The 
enamel being composed of materials 
resisting the acid contained in the smoky 
atmosphere, a permanent mode of colouring 
is obtained at the same time that the 
iron is preserved from oxidation. A 
step in advance has been taken by 
Skidmore’s Art Manufactures and Con- 
structive Iron Company by the introduc- 
tion of this new feature in constructive 
appliances. We understand they have 
erected furnaces for ornamental enamelling 
for railway roofs, interiors of domes, dc, 
so as to produce a light durable covering 
with ornamental colour, 

The whole has been executed from the 
designs of the architect, Mr, 8, 8. Teulon, 
and when completed will havecost upwards 
of £1200, exclusive of the water supply, 
which is undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain Association, The total 
height from the pavement to the summit 
of the cross will be 45 ft, 


MADRID AND ITS PEOPLE. 

ANYONE writing about Madrid resembles 
the visitor to that wonderful city in at least 
one respect—that is to say, in the extreme 
difficulty he finds to get away from the 
Puerta del Soi. Just as ali the streets 
seem to lead thither, so whatever subject 
you may mention is pretty certain to con- 
duct you, somehow or other, to the Gate of 
the Sun at last. There are a few words 
it be said about the Prado, however; for 
it ia here that one gets a sight of the 
people in quite another aspect, and here, 
woo, the itinerants are a very remarkable 
part of the population. The central walk 
of this most celebrated promenade is, or 
was, called El Salon, and extends from the 

Jarréra de San Geronimo to the Calle de 
Alcali, and is nearly 1500 ft, long and 
200 ft. wide, its shady alleys on each side 
being flanked by a road for horses and 
carriages. The entire extent of the Prado 
from the Convent of Atocha to the 
Portello de Recoletos is 9650 ft. the 
greater part of it being planted with trees, 
and seats being placed at convenient dis- 
tances. So much for mere measurement ; 
but the greater attractions of the Prado 
are, first, its eight fine fountains; and, 
next, the cafés, where the exhausted 
Joungers sit to eat ice and to gaze upon the 
brilliant scene presented by the bean monde 
of Madrid in full promenade, which makes 
even El Salon (merely a great gravelled 
path, bordered with so-so trees, and with- 
out a patch of green or garden) a thing 
of beauty and a joy for a couple of hours, 

It is, of course, on occasion of a bull- 
fight in the Plaza de Toros, which is only 
a short distance from the Puerta de Alcal4, 
that the Prado is seen if its greatest 
excitement; but at ordinary times the 
English visitor will be agreeably surprised 
at the number of smart carriages, good 
horses, and neat liveries. In fact, every 
wealthy Spaniard has a wonderful taste 
for a first-rate “turn-out,” and many of 
the Madrilenos are capital judges of 
horseflesh. 

It is in the afterncon, when ali Madrid 
has enjoyed its siesta, that the scene in the 
Prado is most striking. Then, cavaliera 
and cavalieres handsomely dressed and on 
horasback ; senoras, senoritas, and duenas, 
in open carri ; and veiled and mantled 
pedestrians g@ beneath the trees, com- 
bine to make up the show. Of course the 
upper class in Madrid wear Paris fashions ; 
but the women of the middle class still re- 
tain the national costume, than which 
nothing can be more picturesque. Black is 
the prevailing hue in a Spanish woman’s 
dress—black relieved by a little bit of 
brilliant colour, which makes it all the 
more effective. Both the mantilla and 
the veil are always black, except on very 
special occasions; and, asa writer in The 
Argosy, who has just given us an interesting 
description of Madrid, says, ‘ The delicate 
texture of the lace and the graceful folds 
into which it can be draped are thoroughly 
appreciated by the Spanish damsel, who 
knows exactly when to tone down the 
flashes of her eye by its intermediation, and 
when to discover the brilliancy of her rich 
and transparent complexion by gathering 
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the elaborate reticulation as a frame around 
her face, instead of spreading it as a curtain 
before it. With her veil and her fan, and a 
natural damask rose behind her ear, mingled 
in the rich coil of hersilky tresses, a Spanish 
woman is armed with irresistible weapons. 
If equipped for Cupid’s warfare, she is not 
less proof against the attacks of Phoebus, 
who ‘woos in vain to spoil that cheek ;’ 
and, despising the protecting shelter deemed 
indispeneable in less ardent climes, she 
trusts to the skilful use of the abanico to 
supply all the intervention she needs.” 

Although the Madrileneans are just be- 
ginning to understand the use of water- 
pipes, most of the streets are about in the 
condition which marked those of London 
above a century ago; and there is little 
chance of escaping a wetting during the 
rainy season in consequence of the water- 
spouts which project from the eaves of the 
queer old houses, especially if one ventures 
out at night. It is at night, however, that 
Madrid is most picturesque, with its deep, 
dim doorways, where stalls are held for the 
sale of horchata or limonata. Sometimes 
the great vestibules of old deserted houses 
are used as temporary shops, where tablea 
are placed in the paved courtyards for the 
sale of all kinds of things, including milk 
in tumblers, ‘Then, too, the beggars come 
out in force, crouching in the porches of 
the old churches or standing in the shadow 
of a wall, where they rattle their tin money- 
boxes or twang # guitar as an accompa- 
niment to their moaning “ Por Dios seras.” 
Begging in Spain is a recognised profession, 
and the mendicants are duly licensed and 
must be qualified practitioners, with in- 
firmities to show. A very good authority 
once told Mr. Walter Thornbury that he 
had seen a beggar plying his vocation on 
horseback, 

Yes; the streets of Madrid at night 
are suddenly enlivened (?) by the beggars 
and the watchmen (serevos), who cry the 
hour, give warning of thieves or fire, and 
interfere with belated serenaders or 
eccentrie revellers. In case of fire they 
know in what parish the calamity has 
occurred by the number of strokes sounded 
on the alarm-bell, each parish having ita 
own regulation number. But we are 
getting away from the itinerant venders, 
who are to seen not at night but im 
the early part of the day, often at dawn, 
when the street cries are abs>lutely be- 
wildering, especially in those streets which, 
like the Calle de la Abada, are half 
markets, and are planted with rows of 
stalls, at each of which a vender speaks 
in every intonation and inflection of 
voluble Spanish. Coffee-stalls; melon- 
sellers; poultry merchants driving their 
turkeys for sale through the streets; fish 
in osier baskets, and packed in ice with 
leaves of the fan palm; venders of goats’ 
milk ; newsmen, and even sellers of Jottery- 
tickets, who are mostly blind, add their 
contributions to the general babel. Not 
the least important of the street merchants 
ia the seller of brooms or whisks, who 
looke, in his queerly-shaped cap, some- 
thing like a sweep on May Day. These 
brooms are essential in most Spanish 
houses and shops, for dust and files are 
plentiful, and every morning the dustmen 
come with a mule-drawn waggen to fetch 
the early sweepings which the good house- 
wives have collected in a basket. Brooms, 
mats, and baskets are, in fact, a great stap @ 
of the itinerancy of Madrid. ‘The retailes 
of cooling drinks are amongst the mort 
clamorous, and they generally add to their 
cry ‘‘fosferos,” for lighting those cigars 
or cigaritos which are tbe chiet luxures of 
Spaniards, It may be mentioned that in 
Madrid few people make ther own 
cigarettes, though most of us hase seen 
them deftly inclosing the shreds of diy, 
fragrant tobacco in their thin enveloje, 
when we have happened to meet them nm 
other countries, Cigaritos are amongst t) @ 
most prominent articles of merchnndin, 
and until lately few even of the common 
people smoked pipes. There ie, however, 
a pipeseller in Madrid, and we publish a 
portrait of him. It will be seen that he 
has been so under the influence of the innc- 
vation he has been instrumental in fo - 
tering that he no longer retains the faintest 
symptom of the national costume, and 
might be a dissipated, “ broken-down me- 
chanic,” standing in the roadway of the 
New-cut, rather than a loiterer in the 
Montera, 

Very different is that picturesque tinker, 
national from the fluffy ball upon his hat 
brim to the very tassel of his leggings, who 
pierces the ait with his long-drawn cry, 
and somehow reminds one of the gipsies 
and Mr. George Borrow. Different, too, 
is that fruitseller who so oddly combines 
the national costume netherwards, with 
the cap of an Irish hodman and a baker's 
basket, in which he probably carries maize 
for sale to other customers when his stock 
of fruit runs short, Figs, green and fresh, 
or sweet and purple, eaten with the dew 
upon them in early morning, are the 
delight of epicures in frait. Grapes, how- 
ever, are the ataple of the itinerant fruit- 
seller—grapes and those wondrous melons, 
some of them large enough for the coach 
of a fullsized Cinderella, But then there 
are pines and pomegranates—those dusky- 
brown bulbs, with their earth-coloured 
rinds and open tuft, leading to that strange 
crimson sour pulp and the white seeds 
within. It is wonderful what a part fruit 
and milk bear in the daily diet of the 
Madrileneans, A man there will even sip 
milk with his cigar, and many a stardy 
fellow will hew out a dinner for himse/f 
from a segment of mellon and a hunch of 
that excellent close- grained bread for which 
Spain is famous, But then it must be 
remembered that the climate there de- 
mauds temperance, Even the fiery wines, 
which we rpeak of as Spauish, are unknown 
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except as being prepared for the British market, or amongst very 
few people who have perverted the national taste for the thin, weak, 
and dry sherry of Cadiz, As to lemonade horchata (a sort of nut- 
flavoured drink) and agua de cebada (or barley-water flavoured with 
fruit or syrup) they are the common beverages of the people—next 
to water itself, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. , 

Ir is reported on good authority that the Royal English Opera 
Company will, for the summer season, charge the same prices as the 
two italian theatres. We sincerely hope it may get them; but a 

inea is a great deal to give for a stall, and we are afraid most of 
the guineas so spent will tind their way to the treasury of the Royal 
Italian Opera or of Her Majesty's Theatre. Unfortunately, two of 
our very best English singers, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, 
have nothing to do with the English Opera. The production, too, 
of English operatic works has, apparently, come to an end, Now 
that Mr. Wallace is dead, and that Mr. Balfe has, seemingly, 
given up writing, there is no English composer who can be counted 
on for even a probably successful work, ‘That plenty of inevitably 
unsuccessful ones are quite ready to be brought out we have nota 
doubt. The best thing the English Opera Company can do is to 
depend chiefly on translations of foreign operas; many of which, in 
spite of their popularity abroad, are quite unknown in England. 

The present winter season, so fatal to opera, has been distinguished 
by some excellent performances of sacred music. Doth our oratorio 
societies have, as a matter of course, given “ The Messiah.” The 
“Elijah” has been played twice, “Judas Maccabieus” once, by the 
National Choral Society ; while the Sacred Harmonic Society, besides 
the “oratorio of oratorios,” has offered to its subscribers Handel's 
oe Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of 

raise,” 

The manner in which “ Samson ” was executed at the last meeting 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with Miss Banks and Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Patey in the 
principal parts, was thoroughly satisfactory. Mr. Reeves, whose 
singing is as variable as the English climate, to the influence of 
which he must be peculiarly susceptible, was in admirable voice. 
Never did he deliver more pathetically than on this occasion the 
celebrated “Total Eclipse’? which, according to a well-known 
anecdote, always moved Handel to tears, though, according to 
another and more [pepe version of the story, it was the audience 
who were so deeply affected on hearing it sung in presence of the 
unhappy composer, whose misfortune it eo strikingly recalled. 
The success of a concert may generally be reckoned by the 
number of encores. But, at the concerts of the red 
Harmonic Society neither encores nor marks of approbation of 
any kind are (as a rule) permitted, and the audience, when 
the performance pleases them, have only one legitimate way 
of testifying their satisfaction—by remaining in their places until 
its conclusion, On the “Samson” night there was an additional 
inducement for remaining, inasmuch as “ Let the bright Seraphim,” 
one of the finest, and certainly one of the most attractive, pieces in 
the oratorio, occurs almost at the end of the third part ; and when 
the final chorus was performed, there was still scarcely a vacant 
place in the immense hall, which had been crowded throughout the 
evening. The pure, clear tones of Miss Banks, the soprano of 
the evening, were heard to great advantage in the air just men- 
tioned. The contralta music was assigned to Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, 
The bass music was divided between Mr. Patey and Mr, Weiss, 
Mr. Costa conducted the orchestra, which, admirable throughout, 
was particularly effective in the “ Dead March,” 

The National Choral Society had a grand tield-day on Wednesday, 
when “Judas Maccabwus” was produced, The eolo-singing—by 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Leigh Wilson, and Misa Lucy F'ranklein— 
was all that could be desired ; but the chorus was by no means per- 
fect. This association, like the Sacred Harmonic Society, thinks too 
much of numbers as an element in chorus-singing, and too little of 
precision, Instead of following as closely as possible in the steps 
of the cider institution, the directors of the Nationa! Choral Society 
would have done well to aim at a high standard of execution on a 
small scale, seeing that to attaia it on a large one is out 
of the question, The great merit of this association, in our 
eyes, is that it has brought forward two very promising 
solo-singera, who, but for the National Choral Society, 
would have had no opportunity of appearing in oratorio music at all. 
We mean, of course, Miss Lucy Franklein, the contralto, and Mr. 
Leigh Wilson, the tenor, “ Judas Maccabseus ” is generally regarded 
as Handel's greatest work after “The Messiah” and “Israel in 
Egypt,” though it is well known that Handel himself ranked 
“Samson” before it. It certainly does not exhibit the sustained 
power manifested in the greatest of all Handel’s productions, but 
the choruses are magnificent throughout; and, though the third 
part of the oratorio is less interesting than the two preceding ones, it 
contains the most popular piece — ‘See, the conquering hero 
comes !”—that Handel ever wrote. 

The French Emperor's remerks on the law of coalitions, and the 
“ moderation ” with which it is taken advantage of by those chiefly 
interested, will remind musicians of the recent strike at the French 
Opera, where the members of the orchestra, finding their demands 
for an increase of ealary rejected, are said to have shown their 
“ moderation” by playing everything in so subdued a tone that it 
could be scarcely heard. We cannot believe this story, though 
we have met with it in the Paris letters of more than one of our 
daily journals, An oboe player when he shrieks out a note an octave 
too high is said to canarder; and what the inexperienced oboe 
= occasionally does by accident some members of the Paris 
orchestra must, we fancy, have been doing wilfully, and for the 
sake of mistifying our Paris correspondents, The last time we saw 
~~ — operatic canard on the wing was in the columns of the 

tandar 

A concert for the benefit of University College Hospital, and 
under the of her Majesty, is to be given, at St, James’s 
Hall, on Tuesday, the 13th inst. The performances will include 
Gounod’s new sacred drama, “ Tobias,” which, with other works by 
the same composer, will be given, for the first time in any country. 
The vocalists eng are Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Whytock ; Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, and Mr. 
Cummings. A fall orchestra will also be present, Mr, Benedict will 
be the conductor, 

On Friday week a concert was given, at St, James's Hall, at 
which Miss Wolte—a pupil, we believe, of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby— 
made her firat appearance in public. Miss Wolfe has a mezzo- 
BO) voice of fine quality and extensive compass, She has 
evidently been well taught; and, while she executes difficult pas- 
sages with neatness and finish, she sings simple, expressive music 
with a great deal of natural feeling, 


THE HOUSELESS PooR AcT.—Sir Richard Mayne, in orders which he has 
issued for the guidance of those police officers whose services as assistant 
relieving officers in the carrying out of the above Act may be accepted by the 
guardians, as advised by the Poor-Law Board, makes the following regu- 
lations :—When applicants found to be destitute wayfarers, wanderers, or 
fou apply at the police-station, they are to have orders for relief on 
the master of the workhouse, until the numbers for which the wards are cer- 
tified have been sent; and all applicants above those numbers are to be 
referred to the relieving officer, who is to make arrangements for their reception 
in a registered common lodging-house. When any suspicion may arise that 
the applicants are not without means to procure food and shelter they are to 
be searched—females by the police female searcher, Explanation of why a 

is refused an order is co be entered in a registry-book of the cases, 
In no case is an order to be given to a person resident within the parish or 
union, as such applicant ia not a wayfarer or wanderer, and is to be referred 
to the relieving officer. Any person applying a second time for an order is 
to be carefully questioned and examined to ascertain whether he is a wan- 
derer or wayfarer,and when an order is refused the applicant isto be referred 
to the relieving officer. An order is to be given in every case to a founding, 
No payment ia to be given to the inspectors for these services; but, should 
the guardians desire to give them a moderate gratuity, efter experience has 
been obtained of the mode in which the duty has been performed, t! will 
be allowed to receive it. The charges for searching and other incidental 
are to be made to the guardians quarterly ; and a report is to be 
made each week of the number of orders granted and of the circumstances of 
cases brought before the officers, 
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THE LOSS OF THE LONDON STEAMER. 


OFFICIAL TINOUIRY, 


AN inquiry, directed by the Board of Trade, into the cause of the 
loss of the London steamer was commenced at tue Greenwich Police 
Court, on Monday, before Mr. Traill, the stipendiary magistrate, 
assisted by Captain Baker and Captain Harris, nautical assessors. 

Mr. O'Dowd (barrister) appeared for the Board of Trade; Mr. 
Talfourd Salter (barrister) for the friends of Mr. and Mra, Thomas 
and children, lost in the vessel, 


Mr. O'Dowd gave a sketch of the evidence intended to be produced. The 
value of the cargo, he said, was estimated at £124,000. The number of 
officers and crew was eighty-three, including fifteen foreigners. The number 
of passengers embarked at London and Gravezend was 125, and at P!ymouth 
fifty-five. Messrs. Wigram and Co. owned fifty-six shares in the vessel ; 
Messrs. Alport and Morgan, shipbrokers, two each; and Captain Martin, 
her commander, four shares. The dead-weight cargo consisted of 247 tons 
of iron plates, bars, and sheet iron, &c., fitted in closely, and occupying 
a space of 50ft. There were also about fourteen tons of hardware and 
agricultural implements. The quantity of coal for the engines on 
leaving Plymouth was 580 tons; there were fifteen tons more for the 
galley, The gross tonnage was 1752 tons, and the registered tonnage 
1428 tons. The length of the ship was 267 ft., the breadth 75ft., and the 
depth 24 ft. The engines were of 200-horse power, The alleged disproportion 
of beam to length was greater in many other steam-ships. On leaving 
Gravesend the London drew 19 ft. 90in. forward, and 20ft. 2 in, aft. The 
ship went down Channel against strong head winds and took shelter at 
Spithead. She put in at Plymouth to embark passengers, and on her 
departure the weather was described as moderate, the wind blowing 
lightly from the northward, and little or no sea running. Mr, O'Dowd 
entered into details of the sailing of the ship until the catastrophe occurred, 
and witnesses were then called. 

Mr. Gladstone, surveyor to the Board of Trade and senior surveyor to the 
port of London, said that the materialsof which the London wasconstructed 
were of the best quality, It appeared to him that the skylight of the engine 
hatchway—plate glass, with an iron grating—was sufficiently secure. Toere 
was accommodation for 409 passengers. The last survey of the vessel he 
made was in December last, and he was of opinion that she was as fine a ship 
as ever left the port of London, She had seven boats, 

Robert Taplin, engineer surveyor to the Board of Trade, deposed that he 
had surveyed the engines and machinery of the London three times between 
October, 1864, and December, 1865. He granted the owners a declaration of the 
ship’s efficiency, The working of the engines would not have been impeded had 
there been a flat covering under the skylight. Such a covering would have 
impeded the draught, but this might have been provided against by artificial 
means.—George Barber, a shipwright surveyor to the Board of Trade, gave 
some evidence as to the most efficient means of providing against high seas 
getting down the engine hatchway of screw-steamers, He spoke principally 
from his experience in yards on the Clyde, where an arrangement, which he 
described to the Court, was being carried out by the shipbuilders. The 
investigation was adjourned. 

The inquiry into the loss of the London was continued on Tues- 
day. Several witnesses were examined as to the strength and con- 
straction of the ship and the power of her engines. Some of the 
gentlemen who gave evidence expressed a strong opinion that the 
engine-room hatchway of the London was as fully protected as was 
necessary, and that some of the suggestions which were made for 
further guards were not practicable, 

The inquiry was resumed at Greenwich on Wednesday. The 
evidence was still confined to the condition of the rp when she 
left port. One thing was stated which deserves notice, It was that 
the vessel, though carrying some iron, had nothing like the quantity 
which has been mentioned, 


EXTRAORDINARY SCENE AT A MESMERIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


AN extraordinary scene took place,on Friday evening week, at a mesmeric 
entertainment held at the Assembly Room, Carmarthen, where the editor of 
one of the local papers was brought to feel the powers of mesmerism in a 
way he little expected. Miss Poole, a well-known lecturer on electro-biology 
and mesmerism, had been lecturing and performing to crowded audiences at 
the above room during the week; and on Friday, being the day the local 
papers are issued, one of them contained the following paragraph :— 


“ MESMERISM.—This science is too dry to godown the throats even of the 
lower classes without a bit of fat in the shape of gifts and prizes. Miss 
Poole has been experimenting here this week with good pecuniary success, 
the bait taking remarkably well. The lady, for aught we know, may be an 
accomplished electro-biologist ; but we have no hesitation in saying that her 
‘subjects’ were wide awake when they were supposed to be in the embrace 
of a god more powerful than Somnus and Morpheus combined. If Miss Poole 
denies this, will she allow the writer to apply a very simple test to her sub- 
jects after she has had them under her control? This would be the means 
of convincing or of undeceiving the public.” 


On that evening Miss Poole commented upon the above critique, and took 
a copy of the feporter from her pocket and tore it into shreds before the 
audience. She then had several young men of the town upon the platform, 
who volunteered to be mesmerised; and the whole of them, with few 
exceptions, were experimented upon with success, and appeared to be com- 
pletely at her bidding. While this was going on, the editor of the above 
newspaper entered the room, and, being recognised by the doorkeeper, was 
ordered out ; but he refused to leave. The doorkeeper then appealed to Miss 
Poole if he should send for a policeman ts turn him out, and she replied, 
“Let him alone; I have policemen of my own. We will have some fun 
directly.” And addressing about eight of the young men on whom 
she had been operating, but who were then apparently awake, 
she said, “There is a person in this audience whom I want you 
to bring upon this platform; go and fetch him.” At this com- 
mand the whole of them bounded off the platform and ran towards 
the individual referred to, who was pointed out to them by the doorkeeper, 
and they laid hold of him and carried him by main force to the platform, the 
audience cheering and laughing heartily, little anticipating what would 
follow. But matters soon took a serious turn ; for as soon as he was brought 
near the platform, Miss Poole, whose coolness and self-possession had 
evidently deserted her, seized hold of him by the hair of his head and 
dragged him upon the platform, the young men still keeping fast hold of 
him, and there he lay for a few moments, with the enraged lady pulling his 
hair in a furious manner, the audience yelling and hooting at her; but their 
yells and hoots she heeded not. The editor at last gained his feet, but his 
revenger still clung tenaciously to him till some parties in the audience came 
to his rescue. The confusion was now intense, and amidst the hisses and the 
hootings of the audience Miss Poole proceeded with her performance, 

Summonses have been issued against Miss Poole and her coadjutors who 
joined in the affray. The affair has created quite a sensation throughout 
the town, the gentleman attacked being highly respected by all classes, 


INVASION OF HAMPSTEAD-HEATH.—Two railway companies have 
entered the field to invade Hampstead-heath. The North Metropolitan Rail- 
way proposes to make an open cutting through the heath at a depth of 54 ft. 
to 56ft below the surface, thus curtailing its area and severing it from 
Parliament-hil! for about three quarters of a mile. The Metropolitan and 
St. John’s-wood Railway extension to Finchley is also proposed to cross the 
heath for a length of about three quarters cf a mile, partly on an embank- 
ment, partly in cutting, and for about 250 yards in tunnel, which will also 
materially curtail the area of the heath and interfere with the access from 
one part to the other of this much frequented spot, 


DREADFUL SCENE IN A LUNATIC ASYLUM.—A terrible scene occurred, a 
few days ago, in the lunatic asylum of St, Pierre, at Marseilles. Three 
patients in a state of furious madness determined to murder their attendants. 
To effect their purpose they wrenched away some iron bars placed round a 
stove, and with them fell on the first wardsman they saw and beat him about 
the head till he expired. Another keeper, hearing his companion’s cries, 
came to see what was the matter, and was immediately attacked and like- 
wise killed. The three madmen then took the keys from the pockets of their 
victims and entered the adjoining wards to murder the other attendants, but 
taking no notice of the patients. The wardsmen, however, escaped, and 
stopped the progress of the madmen by fastening the door on the outside. 
Meanwhile the whole establishment was alarmed, and the officials, after a 
deaperate resistance, succeeded in overpowering the three murderers, without 
receiving any serious injury. 


PROPOSED BREAKWATER FOR TORBAY.—A numerously-attended and 
influential meeting of the inhabitants of Torquay was held on Monday, at 
the Townhall—Mr, A, B, Sheppard in the chair—to consider the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament and the Board of Trade with reference to the con- 
struction of a breakwater in Torbay. Sir John Bowring, Sir Lawrence 
Palk, M.P.; Admiral Sherrington, and other gentlemen of position in the 
Mera i were present, Speeches were delivered by the chairman, Mr. 
Belfield, Admiral Sherrington, Mr. Lakeman, Sir L. Paik, and others strongly 
urging the necessity of constructing an efficient breakwater at the mouth of 
Torbay, in order to afford a secure shelter for vessels of every land, and 
thereby preventing such terrible disasters as those which oceurred a fort- 
night since. Petitions to Parliament and a memorial to the Board of Trade 
were agreed to, Sir L. Palk promising to bring the subject under the atten- 
tion of the Government, and remarking that they were fortunate in having 
at the head of the Admiralty a noble Duke, a resident of that neighbourhood, 
who knew the bay well, and who could speak personally of the facilities it 
contained, A committee was appointed to take steps to carry out the 
resolution agreed to by the meeting, 
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DOUBLE SUICIDE AT PADDINGTON. 


Os Monday evening Dr, Lankester, the Coroner for West Middlesex, 
opened an inquiry relative to the deaths of Ferdinand Caluwe and hia 
mother, a French gentleman and lady, who committed suicide, at Nortolk- 
road, Westbourne-grove, on Thursday week, under peculiarly painful cir- 
cumstances. The first witness called was Mr, Thomas Edward Rean, of 
Clapham-rise, an acquaintance of the deceased M. Caluwe, and who stated 
that he knew the deceased at Margate and at Chelsea. The deceased, he 
said, spoke of himself as a political refugee, and always represented himself 
as not being under pecuniary difficulties ; but there was, to witness, some- 
thing mysterious about deceased's circumstances. He was of a desponding 
nature, and though he had never mentioned anything about committing 
suicide, yet there were reasons, to witness's mind, for fearing something of 
the sort would take place. The great object of desire with deceased was 
that he might be able to return to France, and the obstacles appeared to be 
political reasons, for he gave witness to understand that if he could 
represent his case to the Emperor that object would be gained. He 
never spoke of himself as being in pecuniary difficulties; but he 
ofven said he was in want of friends. Witness introduced him to 
several persons, and was the means of his being introduced to the Swiss 
Consul and other gentlemen. In answer to the Coroner, the witness said he 
never heard deceased say he was a friend to the Consu!-General of Franco, 
and the Coroner stated that he had received a letter from the Consul-General 
of France denying that deceased was a political refugee or that he wasa 
friend of his, Dr. Robert Butler, a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
stated that he had known deceased for a short time, and he knew his mother. 
They told him they were destitute, and Ferdinand wanted to obtain some 
employment as a teacher or correspondent. From conversation witness had 
with Ferdinand he came to the conclusion that he was partially insane, for 
he many times spoke of himself as followed by spies, and solemnly assert cd 
his innocence of crimes which he said some would accuse him of. He spoke 
of being in England in consequence of some law-suit in the French courts. 
Witness assisted them with money several times. Mdme. Caluwe seemed 
much depressed, and the cause of that depression she explained as being the 
misfortunes of her son. M. Caluwe had stated that he had been in England 
four or five years. They applied through witness to the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, and obtained some relief, as they did from another society. 
He was offered his expenses back to France by one of the societies, but he 
said he could not go back. His mother was present when this conversation 
as to his going back to France occurred, and she never contradicted him in 
his strange statements. Deceased, witness went on to say, called upon him 
at one time, and got into a state of great excitement about nothing, and at 
another time he came and said there was a prayer-book placed near him in 
church, and he being sure it was placed there to tempt him to steal it, he 
came to witness that he might bear testimony that he had no intention of 
stealing it. He was aleo under a delusion that his landlady was paid by 
spies to find out something against him. Mrs. Caroline Connor, No. 2, 
Norfolk-road, Westbourne-grove, deposed that deceased and his mother 
had lodged with her from the 28th of October last. As they had lived near, 
no references were required of them, She took M. Caluwe to be a 
gentleman, and, indeed, he told her something to that effect, for he 
said that he had estates in France, but his affairs were in dif- 
ficulty. Very few people called upon them, and he had a dread 
of people calling. Dr. Butler and another gentleman were the only 
people who used to call. From the general conversation of deceased she 
thought he was not right in his mind, as he was particularly excited at 
times, She knew that they sometimes were without food, and she sent up 
food to them, for which deceased always expressed the warmest gratitude, 
The rent he agreed to pay was 17s. a week for a few weeks, when it was to 
be £1, and when they committed suicide they owed nine weeks’ rent. Some- 
times they only had a pennyworth of boiled carrots for three or four days— 
that was some weeks ago; and since that time they had had nothing but 
what witness gave them, The money found in the room (5s. 114d.) was 
part of the money which witness had given for a pawn ticket. A fortnight 
since witness gave them warning to leave her apartments, saying it was of 
no use their stopping, for she had to pay her rent; and when that time 
passed she gave them more time. On the 25th he told her that he was going 
to Paris that night, but that he conld not pay for a time, and she agreed to 
allow him to go without paying. In the evening, at about seven, witness went 
to their apartments to assist them to prepare for their journey ; but Madame 
came to the door, and gave witness to understand that Monsieur wasaslsep and 
could not be disturbed. She signified what witness thought a desire to be 
called at half-past eight the next morning, and went again into the room, 
one of the three they rented, An hour after witness heard a fall. Witness 
called them in the morning at the time she thought they wanted to ha 
called ; but, as she did not obtain any answer, she sent for a policoman, who 
found them both dead. Police Constable Kirk deposed to finding the bodies 
of the deceased—that of the lady on the floor, attached by a rope roand the 
neck to acornice-pole, which had given way; and that of the man also 
attached to the cornice-pole in the same way, In the room two sheets were 
found, both marked in ink, one ‘For myself,” the other ** For my son,” 
Letters addressed to various persons were likewise found in the room, as 
well as some papers written for the landlady, desiring that the bodies 
should be buried as they were, and leaving to her pawn-tickets an¢ 
other property for the kindness she had shown them. Mr. J. S. 
Beale, divisional surgeon of police, deposed to being called on the 
morning of the 26th, and finding that the deceased had been dead about 
twelve or fourteen hours, Death, he eaid, had resulted from suffocation by 
hanging. The Coroner here said he would appeal to the jury as to whether 
they thought they had enough evidence to convince them that these two 
persons had committed suicide while in an unsound state of mind. The law 
was, that if anyone consented to the death of another person, whether by 
suicide or other means, he was guilty of wilful murder; and if the jury 
thought these persons had consented to each other's death with a knowledge 
of what they were doing, the verdict would be felo-de-se, and they would be 
buried by torchlight without the rites of the Church. It was to be con- 
sidered, however, whether the son was not in an unsound state of mind and 
induced his mother to commit this act, or whether they were not both of 
unsound mind, If the jury desired to have further evidence he would 
adjourn the case, and keep back his warrant for the burial, The jury unani- 
mously agreed that they would adjourn, in order to have a translation read 
to them of certain letters written the night before the act was committed, 
and they were formally ‘bound over to appear in three days to farther con- 


sider the case, 
_>——————_ 


THE LATE Mn. COBDEN.--On Saturday last an interesting ceremony 
took place at Verviers, in Belgium. The Belgian Society of Political Economy 
presented to the Chamber of Commerce of that thriving manufacturing town 
a bust of Richard Cobden, as @ symbol of their appreciation of the services 
rendered to the cause of free trade by the Verviers merchants and manu- 
facturers, These gentleman were the principal supporters of the free-trade 
movement in Belgium. Gentlemen from England, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Spain, and other countries attended, 


THE Mip-LONDON RAILWAY IN HOLBORN.—A committee of the 
Holborn Board of Works has made a report in which it is stated that the 
Mid-London Railway is a very important line as affecting the interests of 
the inhabitants of the district, and that efforts should be made to obtain the 
introduction of clauses in the bill requiring the company to construct the 
railway so as to admit of the houses on the south side of Holborn being re- 
built to a new and improved line of frontage, to be agreed upon by the 
surveyor to the board and the engineer to the company, and also limiting the 
period within which it shall be lawful to execute the works of construction. 
It is understood that the company will not object to the clauses in question ; 
but, in order to obtain a Jocus sfandi before the committee, the board have 
resolved to petition Parliament against the scheme, 


ANOTHER DONATION FROM MR. PEARODY.—The public have but late! 
been reminded of Mr. Peabody's gift of £150,000 to rr anne of London, one 
have been informed by the report of the trustees of the incalculable benetita 
which have ee | been derived from the partial application of this muni- 
ficence. They will be in the better position, therefore, to appreciate an 
announcement which we are enabled to make, that this generous act of 
benevolence has, with still greater generosity, been repeated. Mr. Peabody 
has placed in the hands of the trustees an additional sum of £100,000 for the 
same purpose as the former endowment. It will be pardonable if we are 
unable to find adequate terms in which to express our acknowledg- 
ments of this noble act of charity. The amount of the gift, 
though not, perhaps, its most admirable characteristic, is of  it- 
self sufficient to render any expressions of gratitude insignificant. 
With the former endowment, the donation now amounts to a quarter of 
amillion, Such a gift from one person is, probably, the most splendid act of 
munificence on record. But the manner of this gift is even more admirable 
than its magnitude, and is, in a still greater degree, beyond any expression 
of our thanks. It is not one of those posthumous bequests in which, haw. 
ever praiseworthy they may be, man only surrenders his property for the 
benefit of others when he can no longer retain it for his own gratification. 
This gift is made during the life of the donor ; and, that he may inorease the 
happiness of others, Mr. Peabody has denied to himseif the use and 
the pleasure of a quarter of a million of money. It is true, indeed. 
that such charity brings with it a satisfaction far greater than any 
pleasure which is to be derived from the mere possession of riches. and 
Mr. Peabody, we may be sure, will not be without this recompense for his 
benevolence. But it is not every man who is capable of appreciating this 
generous pleasure, and it is one of the highest virtues of humanity aelibe- 
rately to prefer the satisfaction of such charity to the reasonable en joyments 
which attend the possession of great wealth, When to these considerations 
it is added that the boon is spontaneously conferred upon the poor of this 
metropolis by one who, though he has resided among us for many years, is 
not himself an Englishman nor bound to us by any peculiar ties, we appear 
to see every circumstance that could heighten the benevolence of the gift 
and overpower our gratitude, All England, moreover, rejoices in such a 
benefit conferred upon the poor of London ; and it is the profound feeling of 
every Englishman which will be thus moved by Mr, Peabody's generosity. — 


Times, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Mr. Jont EMANUEL, a law student, found a 
puree in a carriage belonging to the Great Western 
Railway company, and, upon arriving at a station, 
gave information of the fact, together with his card, 
to the station-master, He subsequently received a 
letter from the company’s solicitors, who repre- 
sented to him that it was important that property 
found upon the line should be handed to the 
directors, who had specially provided a room for its 
reception. To this Mr, Emanuel sent the following 
very comical reply :— 

Gentlemen,—In reply to your favour of yesterday, I 
certainly did find a purse in one of the carriages of the 
Great Western Railway Company, and I certainly mean 
to keep it until I find the rightful owner; then I shall 
have great pleasure in returning it. I am at a loss to 
conceive by what right the railway company claim to be 
entitled to the custody of the purse, I claim my authority 
toretain it under the old classical motto of ‘* Finding ’s 
keeping ” (1 forget at this moment whether from Horace 
or Virgil). It is very kind of the railway company to 
specially provide an office for lost. property, and reflects 
credit upon the benevolence and disinterestedness of the 
directors. Actuated by their example, I have a room in 
my house which I intend to devote to the same purpose ; 
and I think the purse will be just as comfortable in my 
rocn: as in theirs. : 

The company hereupon sued Mr, Emanuel in the 
Marylebone County Court for £50 damages, The 
amount appears to have been only guessed at as the 
highest of which the Court couid take cognisance, 
On the part of the plaintiffs, it was urged that they 
were liable for property lost in their carriages by 
passengers, and therefore that they were entitled to 
bring an action against any person who deprived 
them of the custody of lost articles. Mr. Emanuel 
argued his own case, and maintained that, as 
finder, he could defend his retaining the property 
against all but the rightful owner. The Judge ex- 
pressed his obligation to both parties for their elabo- 
rate review of the authorities on each side, and 
reserved his judgment. It does not appear to have 
been suggested that railway companies have a sta- 
tutory power of making their own by-laws for re- 
gulation of their passengers, This may be an im- 
portant point, as, if a by-law of the company directs 
the deposit of found property with the officials, Mr. 
Emanuel may be directed to deliver up the purse for 

roper inquiry as to its owner, without: prejudice to 
Bis right as finder should such inquiry not be suc- 
cessful, 

The Court of Common Pleas decided upon s 
question as to the exemption from tell of a non- 
commissioned officer of yeomanry cavalry that he 
was not entitled to such exemption when driving 
in a gig to his duty. He would have been exempt 
if riding, or if he had been a volunteer. But the 
Court held that a member of yeomanry —, was 
not a volunteer within the meaning of the Volun- 
teers’ Act. 

Since the revelations in the Pali Mall Gazette of 
the inner life of a casual ward, the columns of our 
contemporaries have been filled with exposures of 
and comments upon the practical working of the 
poor laws. All appear to tend one way—namely, 
to the demolition of the power of the present class 
of parochial authorities, For years past we have 
pointed out in these columns that the persons who 
seek parochial office are not of the class in whose 
hands any such trust should be reposed. It is 
curious to collate Mr. Dickens's early novel of 
“Oliver Twist” with recent revelations of the 
parochial system and of its supporters, The book 
now seems one of a past age in nearly all its 
relations. Bill Sykes, the burglar, carries a 
bludgeon, which no modern London thief ever does. 
The costumes, as drawn by Mr. George Craikshark, 
are those of a former generation. Fang, the magis- 
trate, isa type of a kind of justice long extinct. 
Field-lane was pulled down years ago. There is no 
thief nowadays who can gain a living by stealing 
pocket-handkerchiefs, as in the old days when folk 
used to put such articles in outside coat-pockets, 
And yet the sketches of the parish guardians 
might have been drawn yesterday. To listen 
even now to their own representations one might 
imagine them to be a class of disinterested persons, 
patriotically sacrificing time and attention to the 

rotection of the rights of the r on the one 

and and of the ratepayers on the other, Prac- 
tically, they are known to be divisible into two 
specics only. In the first place, there are the 
speechmakers, who regard the vestry-hall as a kind 
of parish discussion club; and, in the second, there 
are a number of vulgar shopkeepers, who think it 
an honour to take part in a parochial parlia- 
ment, and whose sole endeavour is to spare 
pence from the rates or to creep into 
favour with their betters. It is absurd to talk of 
such people as representatives, To test the truth 
of this suggestion, we would ask that a return 
should be made of the number of parishioners (in 
each parish) who vote upon the elections of vestry- 
men. We are confident that their number, com- 
pared with that of the qualified electors who stand 
aloof from parish politica, would be found ridi- 
culously small. The vulgarity and assumption of 
these petty Jacks-in-office is scarcely conceivable, 
since the journals have left off reporting the wretched 
squabblings which among them take the place 
of debates. If Parliament will only have the 
courage to overthrow the principle of local self- 
government in respect to the poor, in spite of noisy 
opposition, the measure will be the greatest and 
most popular reform of modern days. Here are the 
authorities at almost every workhouse cogitating 
as to the means of repressing a rapidly increasing 
offence known as “‘tearing-up.” One union clothes 
the offenders in coal-sacks, another lets them lie 
naked until they work to earn the value of the 
meanest possible attire, Others send them before 
the magistrates and obtain sentences of hard labour. 
None of them have the humanity or sense to 
question whether the “tearing up” may not have a 
rational cause. A poor wretch finds himseif covered, 
not clothed, with a heap of dirty rags, offensive to 
health and to the senses, infested with vermin, in- 
sufficient for warmth, and scarcely suflicient for 
common decency. He argues that clothes are ne- 
cessities of life as much as food or shelter, which 
the parish is bound to provide, and, being unable 
to obtain a new “rig” by other means, he destroys 
his old garments, which, in the interests of the com- 
munity, should have been destroyed long before. 
What is to be done with him for this? Some wiseacre 
has actually written to Alderman Sir J, Musgrove, 
who, for his part, has had the hardihood to read the 
precious communication from the Bench, recom- 
mending that the poor wretch should be placed 
naked in an open yard and pumped upon from a 
fire-engine for half an hour! Here is charity for 


1866! Swift, in bitter satire, proposed that the 
children of the poor should be butchered as deli- 
cate food for the wealthy. In like strain, in the 
old English ballad of “ Lord Delaware,” his Lord- 
ship asks of the King :— 
Give me all the poor men we ’ve starving in this land, 
And, without delay, 1’ll hie me to Lincolnshire 
To sow hemp-sced and flax-seed, and hang them all there ; 
For with hempen cord it's better to stop each poor man’s 
arta with’ teas’ you should see your subjects starve to 
death. i 
These proposals are humane in comparison with 
that of the Alderman’s correspondent, Only 
imagine one of those miserable outcasts, so 
well described by the writer of the "Night in a 
Workhouse” as coughing the whole night through, 
punished in the manner suggested for braving the 
consequences of making an end of a bundle of vile, 
reeking rags! There are probably cases of wanton 
destruction of clothing; but these must be ex- 
ceptional, and could be dealt with like any other 
crime. Let the poor be furnished with at least 
moderately decent garments before we talk of half- 
drowning them for destroying the filthy things 
they have. 


POLICE, 

TE RULES OF THE WoRKHOUSE.--John Coglan, an 
ablebodied man, was charged with receiving parochial 
relief and refusing to work. 

Mr, Tubbs, assistant-overseer of Marylebone, said, since 
Monday last we have admitted nearly 900 casuals, After 
a conference with the master, we determined to issue 
tickets, under the following rules, to all casuals who apply 
for relief :— 

“ Rules and Regulations to be Observed by the Paupers 
employed at Stonebreaking :—The ticket received by the 
pauper at the workhouse will have his age and residence 
marked thereon. Paupers will be allowed to carn 1s, 3d. 
per day and no more; but incase of young men under nine- 
teen years of age the amount not to exceed Is. perday. The 
price of breaking Guernsey stones to be 2s. per yard, and 
for breaking granite 1s, 3d. per yard. The stones to be broken 
and screened to pattern size. No more than one member 
of a family shall be employed in the stoneyard at the 
same time. All persons employed at stonebreaking, after 
four weeks’ employment, to be dismissed the yard, The 
paupers to remain in the stoneyard the whole of the day 
(except at meal times), unless present before half-past 
eight in the morning, for the purpose of seeking other 
employment, by permission or to the satisfaction of the 
surveyor or the foreman of the yard. The stones to be 
wheeled into the berth before nine o'clock in the morning, 
the sledging of the stones to be performed between nine and 
twelve o'clock, and the breaking with the small hammers 
and wheeling outin the afternoon, The sledges to be given 
out at nine o'clock and to be returned at twelve. The 
small hammers to be given out at one o'clock, and to be 
returned before measuring ; each man to return his own 
hammers. Each person to remain at his particular berth 
during the day, except when wheeling in or out his stock 
of stone, No amoking allowed in the yard. The whole 
of the persons employed at stonebreaking to be under 
the orders of the foreman of the stoneyard. Any pauper 
not conforming to the rules of the yard,or in any way 
misconducting himself, will be dismissed, and notice of 
such dismissal, with the cause thereof, will be imme- 
diately forwarded to the assistant overseer. Any pauper 
absenting himself from the yard for more than one day 
without some reason satisfactory to the surveyor or to the 
foreman of the yard will not be re-employed without a 
fresh ticket from the workhouse.” 

These rules seemed to have had effect, for the number 
applying for admission had fallen off during the last few 
nights from 140 or 150 to about seventy per night. 

The superintendent of the casual ward said—On Satur- 
day night the prisoner applied for admission, I told him 
if I took him in it would be on the understanding that he 
would be charged for refusing to maintain himself, work 
having been provided for him for that purpose. I told 
him he had been supplied with stone tickets. He had 
been admitted night atver night for the last month. On 
Saturday I gave him a ticket for the stoneyard, and went 
to see him after dinner, when I found he had broken 
half a yard of stone. I told him he was getting on very 
well, when he said I had deceived him, He said he would 
not work so hard again, for he could earn more in the 
streets. At night when he came I asked him what he 
had done with 1s. 3d., and he said he had spent it in 
drink to nourish himself. 

Prisoner.—I earnt 1s. 1d., and that would not make a 
living for me. 

Mr. Knox.—I will not say it would make you a very 
splendid living, but it would find you in some food and a 
lodging. There is steady work for you at 1s, 3d. per day. 

Mr. Tubbs,—He can do it in less than half a day, and 
the tickets are renewed at the end of each month, 

Mr. Knox.—I don’t see why a great fellow like this 
shovld be kept upon the rates and taxes. He must have 
one month's hard labour, 

LADY WALROND AT BRIGHTON,—Lady Walrond sued 
through her husband, at the County Court, Brighton, to 
recover the sum of £50 for trespass, The case excited 
much interest, aud was tried before a jury. Mr. Mills 
appeared for plaintiff. a gentleman residing at Collumpton, 
Devonshire; and Mr. Somers Clarke appeared for de- 
fendant, a house-agent, on the Marine-parade, 

The cause of acton was that the defendant unlawfully 
entered the house of plaintiff, 16, Portland-place, and 
made a distress for rent. On the Ist of November last 
Lady Walrond and her daughter called at defendant's 
office, and asked to be shown a list of houses 
to be let; and Lady Walrond decided on taking 
16, Portland-place, for at least three months certain. 
Subsequently defendant, who had to let the house in 
question for Colonel Fraser, sent to the York Hotel and 
informed her Ladyship that she could have the house at 
the rate of four guineas per week for the first eight weeks, 
and three guineas per week for the remainder of the 
period. She consented, and accordingly an agreement was 
drawn up, which plaintiff signed. Aninventory was taken 
in the usual way by plaintiff's agent and defendant's 
clerk, and ultimately plaintiff and her daughter 
took possession of the house on Saturday, Nov. 4 last. 
After they had been in the house about # week,a man 
called on the 13th of November and demanded a week’s 
rent, adding that if her Ladyship did not immediately pay 
him a week's rent—viz., four guineas, he would levy on 
her goods. This so surprised her that she immediately 
sent a servant to Mr. Parsons to ask what business the 
man had in her house ? Soon after the servant had started 
her Ladyship also determined to go to Mr, Parsons, and 
she accordingly went and overtook the servant on the 
Marine-parade. Arrived at Mr, Parsons’ office, she asked 
him why the man had come to her house? Mr. Parsons 
replied that he intended to make it a weekly tenancy, 

This, Mr. Mills contended, was a trespass committed on 
the part of defendant, for, having agreed to let plaintiff 
the house for a certain period, and also agreed to take the 
rent in two instalments, he had no business to send and 
demand rent after plaintiff and her daughter had been 
there only a week; and the question for the jury was, 
whether defendant was entitled to distrain by his own 
arbitrary will and pleasure ? 

Mr. Mills called Lady Walrond, who corroborated his 
statement, and added that the man who had entered the 
house behaved in a very impertinent manner; and when 
she asked him by what right he had come to distrain, he 
replied that he had got a warrant from Parsons and Son, 
which authorised him; and, as she put out her hand to 
receive, as she thought, the warrant, the man caught hold 
of her arm, and spilled a cup of coffee, which she was 
drinking, over her dress, When she returned from de- 
fendant’s office, another man had put in an appearance, 
and the two remained there, notwithstanding her entreaties 
for them to go, until seven o'clock in theevening. About 
that time Mr. King, solicitor, had been sent for, and, the 
facts having been explained to him, he objected to the 
legality of paying the £4 4s, to the man, because her Lady- 


ship had entered into an agreement to pay the rent in two | 
instalments, Subsequently, however, he advised plaintiff 
to pay the £4 4s., under protest, She did as advired, and 
brought an action in the county court to recover the | 
£4 4s , and obtained the verdict, 

Mr. Clarke, the solicitor for the defence, admitted that 
that sum was refunded, and cross-examined her Ladyship 
for the defence, and elicited from her that she went and 
fetched the tongs to turn out one of the men that were in 
the house ; but, in reply to another question, she denied 
that she gave the same man a “dig” in the ribs as she 
passed him. Neither had she had constant applications for 
debts, but she admitted having paid debts twice with 
dishonoured cheques. 


_A discussion was raised as to whether Mr. Clarke had a 
right to put such questions. Mr, Clarke submitted that 
he had, tor the whole case would turn on these points. 

Mr. Clarke then proceeded to ask Lady Walrond if she 
had not been in Lewes Gaol for a debt; and whether that 
was not the reason that she could not attend on the last 
Court day ? 


Plaintiff? replied that she had been confined there for |'= 


that reason for a fortnight, and only left on Sunday last. 
The jury returned a verdict for plaintiff —£10 damages, 
Upon hearing the decision of the jury, plaintiff's daughter 
exclaimed that it was not the money that they carea for, 
but to “ stamp” Mr. Parsons, 
Mr. Clarke—We have stamped you; for no tradesman 
will trust you, 


HOW THE CHINESE MAKE GREEN TEA.—The origin 
of the mysterious term “ barbarian,’ so generally used, 
by the Chinese when referring to the English, is curiously 
revealed in the following extract. Messrs. Joseph Travers 
and Sons, the eminent colonial merchants, in one of their 
recent circulars to the London and country grocery trade, 
write :—" Some may not be aware of the fuct that the tea- 
shrub is a single species, and that from the same tree 
black or green tea might be made, The difference between 
the two, black and green, depends solely on the manipu- 
lation and the processes to which the leaves are subjected 
during the period of manufacture. In the case of black 
tea, the leaves are allowed to lie and ferment for ten or 
twelve hours to darken them ; they are then highly fired. 
Those leaves which are intended to be converted into green 
teas are roasted slightly immediately after they are ga- 
thered, and quickly dried after they have undergone the 
rolling process, In order to make green tea uniform in ap- 
pearance and of a particular bluish hue, a colouring com- 
posed of finely-powdered gypsum and prussian blue is laid 
on the leaves during the last process of roasting. This adul- 
teration the Chinese do not hesitate to carry out on a sys- 
tematic plan and on a most extensive scale. ‘ During 
this part of the operation,’ says Mr, Fortune, in his 
description of the process, ‘the hands of the workmen 
were quite biue. I could not help thinking that if 
any green-tea drinkers had been present during the 
operation their taste would have been corrected, and, 
I muy be allowed to add, improved. It seems per- 
fectly ridiculous that a civilised people should prefer 
these dyed teas to those of a natural green. No wonder 
that the Chinese consider the natives of the West to be a 
race of ‘barbarians.’ Mr, Fortune says “that half a 
pound of paint or colouring material is mixed with vach 
hundred pounds of green tea, The Chinese readily ac- 
knowledge the superiority of green, uncolored, but plead, 
in excuse for their adulterations, the wilful preference of 
the foreign merchant. We need hardly add that the 
Chinese are far too sensible to touch these dyed teas for 
their own consumption.” 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

RATHER a large amount in gold having been withdrawn from 
the Kank of England for export to the Coutinent, great heavineva 
has prevailed in Home Securities thia week, and prices have had « 
downward tendency. Consols, for Money, have marked 86 3; 
Ditto, for the next Account, 674); Redueed and New Three per 
Cents, 86] % ; Exchequer Bils, ov. to 2a, dis, Bank Stock has been 
245 to 247. 

Indian Securities have moved off heavily, India Stock, 208 to 
218; Ditto Five per Cents, 1024 $; Rupee Paper, 1004 to lui and 1074 
to 108 ; India Bonds, 10s. to 15s. premium, 

There has been a considerabie increase in the demand for money, 
and the lowest rates for the best bills are as follow :— 

Thirty Days’ Bille 
Sixty Days’... 
‘Three Months’ 
Four Months’ 

Six Months’. - o. . eo @ = 

In the Stock Exchange no advances can be had under 64 to 7 
per cent. 

The silver market is firm, at the late rise in the quotationa, 

In the exchangea no material alteration has taken place, 

The following return shows the state of the note circulation in 
the United Kingdom during the four weeks ending Jan, 6, 1866 :— 

Bank of England .. es te ++ £20,788,333 
Private Banks 


oe on 


Joint-stock Banks” i ie i 
Scorland .. os o- oo 
Ireland om . - o 


Total ..  .. oo ee LS 50 

Compared with the corresponding periou last year, the above 
figures show an inercase of £164,207 in the circulation of notes in 
Kngland, and an ivcrease of £2,082,7U8 in che circulation oc the 
Unired Kingdom, 

Most foreign fecurities have continued dull, The principal 
changes as regards prices are in Greek and Mexican, both of which 
exhibit decline in value from Just week. The latter has sold as low 
as 20}. The scrip of the kgyptian Government HKailways Loan is 
quoted at } dis to 4 prem. brazilisn Four-and-a-Half per Cents have 
inarked 67 ; Ditto Five per Cents, 1865, 749; Buenos Ayres Six per 
Ceuts, 83; Equador, 114; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 92; Ditto, 
Is64, 924; Greek, 13}; mexican Three Cents, 20); Ditto, 1864, 
18$ ; Montevidean, 02 ; New Grenada, 13) ; Ditwo Two per Cents, 304 ; 
Portuguese Three per Cents, 46 ; Busssan Old Five per Cents, 9u ; 
Ditto, 1s62, ¥0§; Litto Four-and-a- Half per Cents, 594; Spanish 
Thee per Cenis, 404; Ditwo, Deferred, 355; Ditto, Passive, 254 ; 
Ditto Certificates, 14); Turkish Six per Centa, 1854, 9 4; Ditto 
1898, 76}; Ditto, 1862, 68; Ditto Five pex Cente, 1865, 3}; and 
Venezuela Six per Cents, 31, 

Joint-stock Baok Shares have been in limited request, and the 
quotations have had # drooping tendency, Agra and Masterman’s 
have realised 55; Alliance, 2oj; Australasia, 72; Bank of British 
Columbia, 214; Bank of Egypi, 34}; Bank of Lonaon, 146; Bank ot 
Viewria, 424; Bank ot New Zealand, 174; Chartered ot India, 
Australia, ana China, 454; Civy, 1024 ; Colonial, 43 ; European, 125 5 
linperial Ottoman, 13; Ditto, New, 124; Land Morigege of Ina, 
44; Lonéon ot Mexico and south America, ivf; Loudon and Bra- 
ziluan, New, 7 ; London and County, 744; Lonuon Joint-stock, 49 ; 
London snd south African, 164; London aud Westminster, 964 ; 
Midland, 20}; Oriental, 51; stancard of British south Africa, 414 ; 
Union of Australia, 514; aad Union of London, 514, 

Colonial Government Securities have beea desit in to a_very 
moderate extent. Canada Six per Cents have realised 934; Dito, 
Five per Cents, 80 ; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 934 ; New South 
Wales Five pee Cents, 84; Q wix per Cents, 100}; and 
Victoris Six per Cents, 1054. 2 

The Misceilaneous Market has ruled quiet, Atlantic Tele- 
graph shares have been sold at 2% ; Ceylon Company, 9j ; City of 
London Keel Property, 4; City Ofhees, 6; Credit boncier and Mobi- 
lier of England, +9; Crystal Yalace, 354 ; East India Irrigation and 
Canal, 8; Ebbw Vale, 1»4; Egyptian Commercial ana Trading, 4} ; 
Electric Telegraph, 1364; Bore-street Warehouse, 114; General 
Credit, 57; Hudson's Bay, 164; International Contract, 43; Inver- 
national Financial,5j ; Joint-stock Discount,6 ; London Financial, 
16% ; National Discount, 16 ; Orintal Financial, 4 ; Uverend, Gurney, 
and Co., 20}; Telegraph Construction and Maintenance, $8; Great 
Central Gas, 133 ; Imperial, 76 ; Lmgerial Continental, 964 ; London, 
73; Phoenix, 2v} ex div; Westminster Chartered, 67 ex div. ; Leam- 
beth Waterworks, 110; West Middlesex, 111 ex div.; Imperial Fire 
Insurance, 350 ; Javerpool. and London and Glebe, 123) ; London, 48, 

‘The Railway Share ‘ket has been very inactive, and the quo- 
tations have somewhat declined from last week. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE —The arrivals of English wheat up to our 
murket this week have been very moderate, and greatly out of con- 
dition, The few fine samples om offer have changed hands at full 
quotations ; bat low ana damp qualities have commanded very little 
avtention, at irregular prices, There has been a fau sale for most 
descriptions of foreign wheat—the show of which has been rather 
limived—on former terms, Floating cargoes of grain have continued 
steady. Fine barley hassold at full currencies, but grinaing and aisvil- 
ling sorts have commanded very little attention, he malt trade has 
continued in a sluggish state, at late rates, Oats, beans, and peas, 
as well as flour, have ruled about stationary. 

ENGLISH,— Wheat, 40s, to 5638.; barley, 26a, to 89s.; malt, 48, 
to 66s, ; oats, 192, to 30s,; rye, 26s. to 24s, ; beans, 39s, to 50s.; peas, 
$58, to 42s, per quarter ; flour, 42s, to 46s, per 280 Ib, 

CATTLE.—The supplies have been limited, and the trade gene- 
rally has ruled active, on higher terms:—Beef, from 8y, 6d. te 5a, 24,; 
mutton, 4s. to 6s, 8d. ; veal, 5s, 6d. to 6s, d. ; and pork, 4x, to 56, per 
Bib, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—These markets have been well 
supplied with meat, and sales have progressed steadily, as follow :— 
Beef, from 3s, 2d, vo 48, Sd. ; mutton, 3s, 6d. to bs, 2d; veul, 5s, to 
Ga. ; pork, 4a, to 5s, Gd, pez Hib, by the carcasa, 

TKA—There is about an average business doing in most kinds, 
at full quotations, The supply on offer is by no means extensive, 

SUGAR.—The market is swedy, and late rater are well supported, 
‘The stock is now 87,259 tons, against 106,605 tons im | ss, 

Correx.— Very tali prices huve been reabired for all descriptions, 
at extreme rates. The stock in warehouse amounts to 13,025 tons, 
against 11,193 tons last year, 


RICE,—All kinda move off slowly, at last week's pricea, Stock, 
34,009 tons, against 52,291 tons in 1555. 
PROVISIONS.—Only & moderate business is doing in Irish butter, 


| Prices, however, are supported, There 18 « goou Gemand for toreigu 


quahivies, ab extieme raves. ‘The bacon market is that, ab barely lave 
currencies, Hnms and lard are firm in price, but other provisions 
are somewhat heavy, 

TALLOW.—¥.Y.0., on the spot, is selling at 45s. 3d. to 46s, 6d, 
per cwt, Stock, 45,309 casks, against 43,229 ditto last year, Rougo 
tut, 28. 4d. pars tb, 

UVILS.—Liueced oil, on the spot, is selling at £36 10s, to £35 154, 
perton, K»ap,eis quoted at £54 10 w £56 108,; cocoanut, £46 to 
£52; and fine palm, £41 10s, 

SP.KITS —We have no change to notice in the value of rum, for 
which article ihe demand is inactive. Brandy and graia spiriu are 
sLeady, ab late rates, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 4s. to £5 158,; Clover, 
£5 10s, to £7; and straw, £1 16a, tu £2 48, per load, 

COALS.—Hetion, 188.; Hartlepool, 17s. 6d.; Kelloe, 16s. 6d, ; 
Eden Main, 16s, 6d.; South Kelive, 17s. ; West Hartley, 16s, $4.5 
Holywell, (7s, 3d. per ton. 

Hos.—The market is inactive, yet prices are supported, 

Woo.s,—all kinds move off slowly, on former verms, 

POTATOKS.— Fair supplies are on offer, and the demand ts ine 
active, at trom 35s, to 1008, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 

BANKRUPTS.—J, PEREIRA, Brixton-hill, wheelwright.—B 
BISHOPP, Ashford, cattie-dealer—G, ANDEKSON, Seaiurd.—u 
SMIULH, Euston-road, puotogrepher,—A, DO WNTOD, benvonville- 
rod, beerreiler—W, CUANELL, Kingsland, baker—J, ROWNEY, 
London-wall, stationer,—H. b. SLOBELL, Northumberland-place, 
a, BRISTOW, Frith-street, Soho, baker.—J, HAKMAN, High 
Wycombe, baker,x—W. JOY, ‘Tonbridge, plumber.—C, #KUs2', 
Depttord, tobacconiet.--W, SHACKLEFORD, Hackney, draper.— 
N,. GOLDBERG, Bishopsgate, seather-bag maker,—G, F, COBHAM 
Strand, builder.—E. LAMOU ROUX, Wawrloo-roud, silic agent.— ke 
SHACKLATON, City-road, share jobber,—H. FRANCHEYT, White- 
chapel, am porter of foreign poods.—T. K. MALLLNSON, Hampstead 
rou, baker—J. ‘T. Kisibs, Folhaw-road—T. SPRY, Beckett, 
tarmer.—b. A. DOVE, kgbam, echoolmistreses —W, H, MELLM EL 
Hurefield, Middlesex, harness-aaker,—J, ‘MPLWION, Kenish 
town.—Rey. J. B. VALE, Crostwight—. THUDAY, Willing ham, 
tarmer.—G, HICKS, Holloway-roaa, hauter.—J. L.'CLAYTULE 
City, tiaber merchant.—F, COYLE, Matda-hill, wine-trece com. 
mission agent—J, HALL, Stoke, Warwickshire, licensed victualler, 
N. DEF KibS, City, whartinger.—H. C, HAKY, Bayswater, wailor,— 
G, WiBSTLR, commercit-road, votfee-noure keeper.—'l. BELL, 
Oxford-street, ork buteher,—G, CUHARE, Hackuey-rowd, yhoe- 
maker, — 3S, GLASS, Weils-strect, Mackney, beemeler, — D, 
MADDOCK, Liverpool.—J, DICKENSUN, Vorumouth, innkecper 
KE. BLYTH, Eltham, coffee-house keeper,—G, SULTON, Portsen 
provision merchant.—K. and J. W. WOMSWICK, Ipswich, builders 
8. E. CREBER, Plumstead, newsvender—J. WALLER, Croydon, 
grocer, — C, KE, ANDSRSON, islington, commercial traveller, 
J. A THODAY, Willingham, farmer.—G, KING, Hatcham Park- 
road, organ-builder—W. SCUTT, Brixton, piumber,—C, BUW kis, 
Colwall, publican.—D. J. ARNOLD, Bordesley, innkeeper —T, 
SULTON, Asuton Keynes,—S. COULSON, shefticid, manutacturer 
of Owen’s patent elaptical bedstead steel springs—W. HIRST, 
Heckmondwike, wo!leu spiuner.—W. HICKS, Holleway-road, hatter. 
J. BRAITHWAITE, Crakehall, miller.—G. BRUCK, Middlesbrough, 
builder. — W, HOBERTS, Lcclesfield, steel manufacturer. — W, 
MAW DSLEY, Liverpoo), butcher.—J. SCRAGG, Heatley, licensed 
victualler, — J, LOAZKR, Manchester, beerseller, — i, BUDD, 
Southses.—W. N, SHEPHEKD, Hereford.—k, ‘THOMAS, Raglan, 
innkeeper.—W. GARKBUTT, Bishopwearmouta, commission agent. 
G, DAVEY, Stowmarket, innkeeper.—s. JOUNS, Buckland Brewer, 
yeoman,—J. POPLUW, Dawley, labourer.—J. 1'HAKCE, Wells, 
haulier.—J. BIGLAND, Windermere, shoemaker,— H, BOOTH, 
Manchester. —E, KAY, Horwich, bleacher,—A, KAY, Horwich, 
bleacher, —C, HUDsUN, Bolton, provision-dealer.—J, BR SEZ, 
Downham Market, baker.—T'. SCKIVEN, sristol, carpenier— 
J. SELWOOD, Bristol, grocer—8. PYK, Upper Clapton, tailor— 
W. PRICE, Bristol, mason.—‘, MUSES, Lincola, agent tor the sale 
of manures.—J. 6, HARTNELL, Honiten, licensed victualler,— 
R. U. KREKS, Swansea, painter.—J. TAYLOR, Sheffiela, mason. — 
%. F, ROBES, Allerton, railway clerk.—r. H, CLAKKE, 
Beeston, lacemaker,—’, MEAKK#, sen., Newport, Monimouth- 
shire, beersellex,—J, W1LULS, Newport, Monmouthshire, 


BANKRUPTS. — LN. KENNEDY 
NK » — L. N. KENNEDY, Boulogne-sur-Mer, — 
N. WLLSON, Alcer: gase-strect, sewing-machine an: er a 
WHILE, Upper Lisson-street, stonemuson. — F, B, CAWSLON, 
Strand, hotel-keeper. —'k. BARCH, jun, Huackney-road, lunthor 
seller,—D. THOKUGOUD, Luton, straw-hat maker.—A, @ANDER 
Camberwell, commission ageut.—G. R, HaTTBNBURY, Clapham: 
draper,—J. W. EMBLTON, Walworth.—W. A. LAMPRELL, ld. 
strea:, carpenter,—J, W. 8. VINKALL, Peckham, corndealer—T, M, 
CAMPBELL, Bermonessy, saddler.—W. @, BLACK, Anerly, packer. 
J. GOKS'T, Craw ford-mews, Bryanstone-square, cab-builder.—W, P. 
SCOTT, Portsea, assistant pay master, R.N.—J. SMITH, Cambridge, 
corn merchant.—J, O'CONNOR, Liverpeol-zoad, equestrian agent,— 
F, BRACHEL, Jermyn-street, twilor—K. J, JELLICUK, South- 
ampton.— Fl. W, FROGGEL'T, Bedford. — J. STREK'T, Langford, mar. 
ket-gardener,—, H, PIDSLEY, Sowton, tarmer,—A. H. DENTON 
Bradtord, worsted-stuft manutacturer, —W. WEST, Liverpool, — 
A, POPPLEWKLL, Dewsbury, tlannel mauufacturer.—J, ATKINS. 
Liverpool, stevedae—K HULLAL, Leeds, cloth manutacvurer — 
J. HALLEWELL, Elland, manutacuurer.—J. Lb, KASLWOUD, 
Elland, woollen manufacturer,—C, TURNER, Bottompoat, boat. 
builaer.—H, J, WHITING, ‘Thorne, innkeeper.— W, KOBEK'TS 
Keclesticld, file manutacturer,—J. BUNNELL, Liverpool, veteri- 
nary turgeon.—K, J, CHERKINGTON, sen, Crowl.nu, tarmer,— 
M, KLLIS, Mold, draper.—G, SUKEKT, Evervon, schoolmaster — 
W. TAY LOK, Mancheser, encaustic tile dealer, J. PENDLEBURY 
and 3. 5, ARDERN, Manchester, cornfacwors—G. MU KUHIE, Car- 
livle, insurance agent—B. BAKER, Norh shields, outfiver— 
¥, UVEKLON, Worcester, wireworker,—L, J. MUNYALAMBERT, 
Hastings, teacher of fore gn languages.--D, WiILLIAMs, Abersy = 
chan, tallor.—J.JONMS, Wolver hawpton, chartermuster —J, HALL 
Salford, telegraph clerk.—J.B, POLNYON, Pendleton, book keuper,— 
S.SLUTT, Leeds, pickle meoutactorer—K. B. UKAKE, Hunslet, 
builder—J. W. WALKER, Barton-upon-Humber, tonkeeper,— WwW. 
KEEVES, Bath, shoenaker.—W, SENDALL, Bath, butener—W. 
HUNT, Newington, Kent, grocer.—J. GKEKN, Sedgley, buccher—- 
K. HAYWAKD, Beniley Hey, miner—J, WALIEKS, Sedgley 
licensed victuailer.—J. PUGH, Birkenhead, grocer,—H. Wikis lt". 
Cowley, curpenter,—J. WHITLOCK, Woodstock, conldealer,-G’ 
HICKS, Oxtord, beecteller—W. JANAWAY, Cowley, publicaa.—_ 
J.D. WALL, Norwich, licensed vietusller—R, CLIFTON, bnck- 
ingham.—A, BANCKOF I’, Gorton, paperstaner —R. GLLBODY. 
Manchester, mecoanie,—P, CULLEN, Jarrow, builaer—W. JONES’ 
Liverpool, ooeldealer. J. | WRIGHT, Fleetwood, plasterer.—W., 
9) iseley, bu: T.—W. BROWN, Newcaatie-upon- 4 
engineman. J, HOLMES, Oldham, tailor. pom 7 I 


ENZINE COLLAS,—This Preparation is 


of the greatest use in dissolving out all greasy stains from all 
silks, Cloths, and Wearing Apparel of every description, ax also 
from Furniture, Carpets, &a However delicate the fabric, this 
liquid will not damage it; and, being perfectly neutral, it may be 
used for removing grease stains trom Veluable ino and Drawings, 
ae coat Gloves a ene unrivalled, Price is, 6d, 

0) ie Agent, J. SANGEK and SOX, 150, Oxford-street, 
London ; and all Chemists and Druggists, "Observe the name. 
“Colas,” All others are counterfeits. ; 


IMPLE REMOVER,—All diseases of the 
skin are improved by one dose of ALEX, ROSS'S VEGRTABLE 

IN PILLS, 1 red: ness, 
post for 40 ny emery! 145, High Holt Toa gk 


al R-O UB LING FLUI D,—248, High 
‘olborn, ndon.—ALEX, ROSS'S CU ‘ J 
Cui Ladies! Geutemen' Hair wimediataly t i sppled. Bald 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns Cured 
im one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. This pre- 

tion ually dixsol he - 
Peer for oixty mega OO, Hick Hale Laer Me 5 cont by 


RAY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London, 

ALEX, RO88’S HAIR DYE produces « perfect coloar ixame~ 

diately it is used. It is anent, aud perfectiy naturel in effect, 
Prive ds. éd., 54, 64., ang 10s, 6d, ; temt for 54, 84, and 144 stamps, 


AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Sola by all Chemists, &c., at 1s. 1 4d., 2e. 9¢,, and 4s, éd, per Box, 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
Sold by all Chemists &c., at 1s, 14d., 2s, 2d,, and 4s 6d., per Box, 


“ GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
think the idea might be improved upon and reduced to a more 
simple form, Take some good compound, such as Cockle’s Anti- 
bilious Pills, and we find that the desired end may be obtainad 
without seales and weights or little mysterious compartments and 
enchanted bottles wich eryetal stoppers, Others might be used, wa, 
Cockle’s Pills as tested by may thousands of persons, and found 
a eabitag their purpose so well, may be set down asthe bess,”— 

erver, 


Poe BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS aro quickly removed by shat well-known, 


meee FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, Price la, 14d. and 22. 94, per box, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Public Health.—It 


is the duty of every man to promote, as far as he can, the 
punlic welfare, aud none does this more effectually than he who 
enables the community to withstand disease, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, ee asa aati for sgareate Sorthronebontthe woe, 


80 7 eS Be 


_ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


FEB, 3, 1866 


4N UNUSUALLY LABGE STOCK OF 


TO DAR #.— 325th ABLATAN Baby ducnrat 


resentation.— 
in 


Fagg on LI hes Bets oa fal ih e 
Speers tee oae| 2 cae 
aig setinsal tr’ ie. Every Evening, ot Bight ; See xford-atrect, 
wows Bor-ofior, Reyptian Hadi, eye) aia 54 ge . ACK s IL K 8, 
} ealeneations,\— Vite “eae, sis with coloured stztyes downwan (bth skies alike , 
rE \HE CHERUBS FLOATING ae THE AIR, | patterns tree--Pav nn ROBINSON'S, fare Oxford-strost, W. 
after Sir Josh New Tifenbom GF, Fl | ee eee ts OF OS MS, Oxtontetnent, W. 


aa Rayacie, The 
and T. Tobin, a =) inventors), TH. SPECIALLY PREPARED 


ROVID ENT LIFE “OFFICE, 


= L 
| Organs om MANTLES. SEWBL: end No. 50, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Eatablished 1866, 


CO, are now DISPOSING of their WINTER STOCK, inciud- 
at reduced 
sunptan Howe, Prith-tret,doha-eanr, W. 


OIRES y erouae. —SEWELL and CO, 
have the Jargest selection ef Spttalfields Moirea An iques, in 
White, heck, ‘and all the new Colours, at 44 guineas the Full Dress, 
Compton Howe, Frith-atreet and Ola Compton-street, 
Soho-square, W. 


XTENSION OF PREMISES, 
JAMES SPENCE and COMPANY 
have much pleasure in announcing to their numerous 


—— Invested Capital, £1,663 919, 
ree: Income, £ 403,435 
Bonuses Declared, £1,451 157. 
Clairas paid since the E Establishment of the Office, £4 1.08452, 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Ear! Grey, 


The Profits, subject toa wishes gohaetion, are divided among the 
neured, 
Examples of Bonuses added to Policies issued by 


trons and 
Jock, at the ROY LYTECHNIC, Admission, ie Open co be eg oP rewegy gaye orctiy THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
from 12 tii] 5, and 7 til 10. OR WEDDING and EVENING COSTUME, | sn potlle ‘Patt-enurehyar, ne sacthon, eae | wamber | Des of Annual Sum ) Amonnt with 
Pisin and Faney Silks, in the most beautiful Colours, from | Premises, 
ELECT vocal CATALOGUE to be had, |3to5 guiness, 2 way Garahill (old by onder ofthe exeoutrix of the ite Mr. Smith | of Fotiey.| Potiey. | Premium, Ingured, | Honus Ade. 
gratis and a of ROBERT COCKS end O0., New | atterns post-frea—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford~ntrect. 'o make oom for EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS and IMPROVE: | " we ae aes 
atrect, pa ications state re now placi ‘ore ti . 
the Ute of the above Catalogue. cries — UTUMN and WINTER DRESSES thar Wict, VARIED, rind Rak STOCK of SILKS, Manties, | $024 Ist ee 4 2 Saco 
5 ne, '. 205 4 
EW MUSIC for the PIANOFORTE Inco te Tass iL Thee, ald sr ancy Meg ® Delos 2 i, conddent. will ie | ime | iT $m | 
- posiage-| ‘eddo , Tu con! increased port, 07 
a list oh noone Fo ae Ck the Pianofora. "I cab * Paris Popelines, dee. Families Schools, Hotel-keepers, ‘and Public Institations, requiring 3944 leat 49 15 10 1000 2498 7 6 
sone omar compositions and arrangements,” is 4 The whole of the shove sze ow, being cold very much below Household Cajicoes, Quilts, &e, of the beet end most 788 1 ols 4 1000 292713 5 
remark ; “thay lie so well under the handa” All at haif gua many of the fabrice being well adapted for | vicesbie Teepectiully’ invited to make & Special Tasurances may be effested in sy jar of kingdom by a 
gzum 2 BAWN, Sung at the Saturday Yittorat trou PRTER R ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxfond-atreot, | Ali oode marked in plain from which no abatement | letter addressed to the Secretary, No, 00, Regent-strect, London, W. 
can made, even 
- FIBST OR DEEP ne FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. Cyaan, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
iat slid for on 2 @- Yue plete oe ears Solera Sates, Deentptien ent 18, BT, JAMESS-SQUARE, LONDON, 8, 
will Load nel ey FORWARRD DURING THK SALE. Established 1824, 
Oo Re Reinga “ ¢ ae ee esos, ae PRESIDENT—The Archbishop of Canterbury. 
we IDENT—The 
sks ~ Bhliling, Ho 74, —" — JAMES SPENCE and COMPANY, CHAIRMAN— Right Hon. John Bobert Mewbray, M.P. 
"ss OOBNHILL MAGAZINE! ee aPECIAL MORI ee DaPUTY-CHALRMEN Ri 
oon B ’ ANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
"Caretta te bs 1c, PUBS CLABS CARPETS... Lowest prices.) va inume smmeiy neateayccess a 
‘veut ever od G4 000 
“1k — Harry Glavering Choows bis Profession. pn pote onde ‘Silke vey prices at Patterns cn be forwarded into the Country fren Tha new Policies in the Int year ware 408, suming: "3 
My couse By Matthew Arnold ts Good, uastal Black Silks, frows ‘to 50a, the Full Dre, Mog @. -*~ — ae eee The is Boras nited added to Policies at the last Division was 275,077 
Hy Srpertene ia “@ Superior and most cS 3206 guineas, Jrisst-otans SILES. Lowest prices, | The Total Claims by death paid amountto — — «. 2,090,149 
BOOK THR FOURTH ‘continued THE COURT AND G: WABEHWOURE, 0 song ‘The following sre among the distinctive features of the Society :— 
Tha deve’ Wing Pine, Jerusion: . 6 to 28, a = tod SONG, London, 2, Gre Sysem.— On any Peliy for tha Sip renin arg 
i fi 51 isher ti. 
Shs Gurtnenlen of tes Jerlsh Religion. yes s NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in IRST-CLASS DRAPERY, Lowest prices, the fet on in Pog rb Oe bry nd may either continne 
To Rather 1TH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Ooeabill (Rxnotly alike on both aides.) se A OE Be TOE LIT, WRT) pein 
<i fees sen EE ESS ce oe | =a | ER re me 
jam mss payable o ent of a pee: 
AND. AND WATER : a Journal of Ficld | writedw wre for Puttras of te ictal | P{URGT-OLASS MOURNING. vos prices, | *#¢, 0 death, whichever event.aball first happen 
ead River Fishariea—The Stable «nd Kennel— to PETER ro ae Pal may axe) at propo! n- 
and the ee eee Farw-Yard—Ashietic Meurniny Warehouse it he gunt-strest, ofthe 
——s Expiorer—Archwology—Practical ——_ —— T. VEN OT VENADLES tony pastel te Pi eg Settlement of Claims—Claima paid thirty days after proof 
steed Fisctery, ee. icenice ema Practical Natural History will EW SIL K8.—PATTERNS FREE. TRST-OLABS IRON BEDSTEADS, Fa gree p BONUS XEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICR, | aan 
FRANK. UCK LAND. Checked arda, *| =| ‘t im 6x isl ce on JUNO 
by yy peed Me ‘aimnedied I 8 Be ticipate in the Honus w be deci in Jenumy, 1867, 80 that 


TaomAs Bakeu, for the Land and Water Journal 
Gompeny (Linaited), a at the Offices, 60, Floet-street, London, E.C 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Month, 


‘atterns of 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill, 
LACK FIGURED SILKS, 


it oF wy Aa he Toe ay 14 yards, 
. ot shana ned: ™ A. age empeanet of Novy Fase #26, for 14 yi 
2» bs Willian am Robertson.” iy the Rev. W. F. Stevenson. AMILY LINEN DEPARTMENT, 
Convoeat ion. JOHN HARVEY end SOM, Lestarte- MD. 
4 Becket Literstare. By the Rev. Canon Roberiscn. ‘and Cotton 
French Zistheticn, Edward Dowden. Sete,» 
& Church Gorerament “in the Colonies. By the Rev. W. H, | Ishand Beotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Si tag ae 
7. Notices of Books,  » coud SILES at BAKER and CRISP’S, 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


tree. 
ry Rich, bright, Wile, eee checked, and fancy ; 
White, Pink, Sky, and Chéus ; 
6d.to3 guineas. Patterns representing a stock of £5000 


Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-atreet, London, W, 
1, 482 RS f >i 8 MUSLINS, 


pitiin, Seemed Seambeage, 
sna tae tht Fabrice, at the Original 
Lig Heiow a be 180, Ragentstrest, 


ASHING sh a neteag seen fs. 94. 9d, 
BAKER and CRISP 


Seer hoe 


HERALD, February Part, | ‘= 2 


re AE ry sight stamps, 
AGSTER’S 8 IBLES i Small and Large. 
‘all the principal Booksellers ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, Loudon - 
OORB and MOORE 


rye Fa ‘ree 


REAT SALE of LINENDRAPBRY. ~The 


8 guiness per quarter. 
rented, and of the best mianufasture. Extensive Ware-rooms, STOCK of Mr. T. B. SOUTH NOW on SAL#, 
let a 10, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, E.C. ov @ large discount from cost p: req) 
aloe “See Good tad chesp +, Honourable | Calicoes, Sheet jen ns hh - 
= = = nina = — lis 64. i." e. la, 6d., and Zils, ro pair, yay sage 
OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System | cise; ‘Double D Tablecloths, da, lle, to ate, anusuaily 
to HARMONWIUMS, at 3 —— 2b eel ergy cheap ; Breskfast and Dinner Napkins, 5s, 6d, to 15s. per dozea ; 700 
guineas, 4 ge., per quarter.— 104 and 105, Bizhopagate-street, paira of Mualin and Lace Window Curtains, Ga, 9d., 108. 94., 15a. 6d., 
ap ——— land 25a, fully 40 percent under vaiue; Nursery Diapers, bought 
QORE and MOOBE extend their Three- | cheap, worth és,, will be sold for 3s. 9d, twelve squares ; 40 bales of 


Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, originaily 7s. 6d., are marked 3a, 11d. 
aod 48, “ie. per dozen ; genume South ‘American Long Cloths, bs, lid, 


years’ System of Hire to Purchase to ali ety) tae 
dans and 7 
Wort and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul'schurchyard, 


8 te ios tod ids Biedoseeee eens 
IANOFORTES, TWENTY- ONE 


ate f 5 

P crreamge euth trorartt| DDRALERS, STOOK iu, SAL 

""HAMMONTUMS of every donr 300 new SELLIN the BTOCK of . . of 2, Motoorbe- 

__W. Sprague, 7, Binsbury-pavement F 18a, Public ender ot ange dncount From the cot price. bought by 
prarnes CARDS (De La Rue’s, Goodall’s, i a renee 

patterns for the winter season are now sely ICHOLSON'S NEW AUTUMN SILKS. 


d,, 3a., Sa, Bd., de. Sd., 2, Od., 38, 


+, Odd, Ie., i Is, 
2¢ Lewy mack a epee 94. extra for pos 200 Batterna—representing £30,000 worth 
receipt of stampa, 50 to Co Poa 


eatrect, EC, 
ALENTINES of ‘the: “newest and most 


beautiful designa (all ore pee Ngrorgpen' owe 6d, to & SILKS, at 1 ‘£1 ba, 
fithe word sow case 8 High ieteHleibern’ and fa, Toeey and Ik ri Sacks — 
Undo, A eat sent post-free for 7,14, 26, of from ‘itt él, the Drom f 10 yarn. 
: Foulard Weahing ” ‘aiike 30 inches 
IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED wide, 25 colourings, all st 2s. Oid. per 
VALENTINES.— ANIMATED FLO Mu- ard. | A large, patos! of last years 
la, by ae Serund be Gare Sebi et s as heen eee gga tig: TP ss oe 
— SIGHOLSON'S, 0th sa. ee. "Paul's: 
OVE aed. THE ROSES, shurehyard (corer of Cheapside), 


PIESSE AND LUBIN, 
Laboratory of Fiowers, 


Bond-street, London. WELL DRESSED ?—Roys’ Knickerbocker 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. School ful, from itu, 9d, “Patterns of 
an , 
Indispevaatle paniments to youth on their retarn to = oo. ee oe eee 
ste BOAT ugCRaA Si Be poate fee NiCROLIRS sa at 
the whin ang com a and ROWLANDS' ODONTO. or Peat __ shurehyard (comer of Chespside) x 
Dentifrice, preserv! guma, ’ 
Hation-garden, and by all Chemists and SIMPSON and CO,'8 
— ‘Asi for “ Rowlands’ " articles. VET JACKETS, MANTLES, and DRESSES, 


the: 
useful costumes LOU RS, 
Je GA, & 1A, arse rine 4 


D* DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD. fa Nae to 12 92, 
ge Jongh, resent ves "The, componision of ow selling st T. 

oF ine God liver Ol is not so simple as mi be supposed, is oy ayy tee 48, 49, 50, and 

certain that Oils, which ars lg aie eee | 4 

Brown Cot liver Oil te be genving and. veh in iodine iat <|"P\HE SINGER MANUFACTURING 

elements of the bile.” 1a ony in ee COMPANY'S PRIZE-MEDAL 

and o., Dr, ds Bede Songs & —* RSA, Tea oED, co oot FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES, 

7%, with new patent Tuck Marker, the latest improvement, and not to 

be had with machines of ar other manufacture, 


NO MORE MEDICINE. 


post-free, Price £8 20s, and upwards, 
BARRY'S BEVALENTA »ABABICA Cheeges, Lanten 0. 


147, 


p*® 


INVALID’ and IN 
HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES 
pI oan ape, soa 
functional regularity, and to the moet 
Reraared ot anlebied, removing spesdiiy and efecwnally ‘sd Sd ivson ree 


me, runte, estar, cold, ntonnen, nol inthe heed andew: | 4 WASHING. MACHINE, especially wh 
sore influenza, especi when 
ievtsablity, setplecaness low spirits, aay. a beter me Neg Mangia i ms 2 valoabe 
q * | See Catal Tree, of BRADFORD'S Kes stent Prise Medal 
palpitation, heartburn, hesdache, ty, cramps, | VOWEL MACHINES -- 63, Fleet-street, London; ales 
Rauaea and ainking fits, hs. asin, * | Manchester and Dublin. , Bleet-street, i 
consumption, &e. 60,000 cures annually, In tina at le, t4d.; 
1 th, bn. 9d. ; 191, te 24 1, 4, Dal io, 77, 13 WS, Pi B 
a=: 3 = Vey mia Bor 8 | ai, raids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, 
$e" the ‘tees quality of 00! Perfumen Ratton sok 
Shampooer, 38, Bishopegate-serest Within, Established 75 yeara, 


ONSUMPTION.— DR, CHURCHILL’S | sam 
Consum of the 


z ‘Debilies Loss &e., by the 
° ppetite, dre., 
ite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and OBNS and BUNIONS,—A entleman, man, 
Srey Pie cr Quinine anda Meseene t win iL Swean, years tormented with Corns, y= ee 
of Paria. Pricd 40, 6d. por bottle, the pens or gr by which he obtained their com sapere ina 
Wholeaaie and Retail short period, without pain or any tneonventones: 
DINNEFORD and CO,, Chemists, 172, -etroat, London, on a stamped Senaapa ee te W. GUODALL, Eaq., aie Surrey. 


Persona who complete such Arsurances before June 30, ‘1866, wil 
share ta that Division, although one one Premium only will ‘have beer 


paid, 
PeTables of Rates, Forme of Proposal ts Just issued 
can be obtained of any of the Petree ee 
oe Se ee Actuary and Secretary, 


18,104, 108, Whitechapel 4 88 Ba, Lond, 
G A BDNE RS LAMPS, 


oaLDABRE Dis DIANKE SERVICES, 


Lendon, 3.W. 
GABDN. 


B4AXsz OF NEW ZEALAND, 


—— WT EW “KALAND, “Tie PROVINCIAL GOVERNMEN 
GABDNERS, 4 458 and 454, STRAND, | Sey RAR Re PROVINCIAL, GOVE m OF 
ar Doors foams Catalogries pos PAID UP CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £133,000, 


Seretiieeascmeitisdincs Head Offie, Auckiend. Bianches and Agencies at— 
DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOOK, and ee ae Rosell 


Newcastle Timaru 
Seg ree ey MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, Dunedin Lewallen New Plymouth Tokomairiro 
ibe ERINCE of a and ye S the EMPEROR of HUBBELL: Dunstan acras’s Flat Nokomai Waikouaiti 
Makers of the Great Clock f dng ne Parliement, 61, | Dunstan Creek Manuherikin Oamaru Waimea 
pa W.G,, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, Ki Grey River Mount Ida Picton W ai 
ainess, Guineas, AA ike ¥ ae Wellington 
464 fare. Wain... Lover Watches, 1, | This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on any. of the above-named 
Gold H Siiver Half Chronometer 6 — ee vary a ergy _ tomy! ‘glace business con- 
~ w: ew me aalaed o m0 favourable perm: 
ame. «sl nineoe ss London Office RECEIVES DEPOSITS at interest for fixed 
@old extra ou torma wh may on 
Goad *enting, wae s 4 ox”, Fea cae 35 No, 60, Old ¥. Lankworray, 
and Chains, == Managing 
teei,from ww we 70090] ~=nnd 18 carats 6to 5 


‘An elegant Asortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newent INAHAN’S LL WHISKY DUBLIN 


Designa. EXHIBITION, 1965,—This colebrated old Irish 
‘Turret, and other Clocks made to order, the Prive Medai. It is mellow, ae] 
SIS Raphokee ee ns Care Bis ae holesome, in bosties, each, at the retail 
24 and 36, Royal Rixchange, B.C. : in London's by the egunte ys oe England ; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmili-strost, in, W.—Obeerve the 
ng | LACKS: FENDERS | Por FIREIRONS | 74 eal, pink lsboi, and branded cork, “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
unre Or MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
Fenders, 10s. to 308. free from acidity or heat, and mush superior 
Bright Quinea per dozen, A genuine reall: 


ria yer dozen. Three 
wr 54 WATSON, Wine Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Russell-etreet 
(corner of Bloomsbury-squere), London, W.C. Established 184). 


LLSOPP'S PALE and BUBTON ALES. 
The above — arenow being supplied, in ti 
dition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, 


TEEL | eaaaa: ROOM FENDERS, 38s, | *4 0» * thls new London’ Bridge Svores, London Bridge, 8. _ 
ey oe meagan rr Guards ache 0 N I c B I T T E R 8. 


Catalogue sent posiefree, 186 and 187, Tottenham -court- 


the most palatable pod al in existence, 
AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle atimulant. 

An invaluable Preparation for joining broken China, Glasa, | Seld by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and othera, at 30s, @ doven 
Barthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every Set Yeo by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
description, with extreme and neatness ; remarkable for in's-lane, Cannon-street, London. 
the great facility of using it, As there are several d whaleee Agenta, ig. Lewis and Co., Worcester, 
ee net wrghes - po Hargame hug public can avoid fabave and — 

ppointment on et cant! thout — 
Sout mee a aioe” ig none withou REAKFAST BEVERAGE, arn gm 


re, * 
N.B. eae BARCLAY | and SON No, 9% 
8, No, 95 Farringdon- 


. (9) 
S LEA and PERRINS' WORUMSTRRSETRS SAUCE, 
proncunced b to be 
Rons ane moueine ith, ‘noe only roe 4 dott] id etopper, 
without name on wraj 4 le, an: 
seedy reed Blackweil, Barday and Sena, and Grocers and 


 peomen p inthe year 1839, to turn his atvention to this ce and at 
1 , with’ the assistance of elaborate machinery, in 
being the | first to produce an article pure in its composition, aud so 


Oilmen un: refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it passey 
——— tmenge ates gr ogee me pe ations stomach, For general 

use ppa’s Cocon ix aistinguished as an invigorating, grate) 

 eeiege oe re SAUCES, ‘JAMS, breakfast beverage, with celicious aroma, Dr, Haswall, in his 
Seo“ Lancat" sad Dr. Hematite 3 quality work, “Food and its Adulterstions,” says :—* Cocun contains « 


great variety of important nutritive mings oe J ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Aynin, 
“ Asa nutritive, cocoa stande very much higher than cither cofiee 
or tea.” Directiona—‘T'wo teaspeonfule of the powder in # break- 
fast-cup, filled up _— eae water or milk, Tin-1ined } 1b., 4 Ib., 


ort), 
may be obtained t from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholenale of the 
Manufacturer, CKOSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Parveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE, NDON, 


= ——— — | and bib, packeta, sol Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemisvs. 
BROWN AND POLSON'S Each ket is aah tS Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, 
P A T E N T CG ra) R N Kr L oO U R. Great Russell-street ; 170, Piocadiliy; and 48, Thresdnewdle- atv 
Packeta, 8d. 
Warranted Perfectly Pure. C HOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Breakfast, 
For thickenin 
Soups, Sauces, Beef-Ten, dco., as 
is recommended by ali whe use it, 


for 


() HOcoLAT-MENIER, Kating. 


PURVEYORS TO H.RH, THB PRINCES! OF WALKS. 
LENFIELD PATENT STAROH, 


USED did THE ROYAL LAUNDEY, 
end awarded the Prize Medal, 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholescme, 
_ snd delicious, _ Consumption exceeds 5,000,000 1b, 


ENIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 2, Henricti-s, Strand, London. Sold everywhere 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” MG 
OLMAN’S STARCH.—Prize Medals were 


es Only Hrs Medal or he Dublin ehibten, nose ty al | FAVRY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
weer raenti — — hoe tack aeaeanea ' Sof cantleati pablic Nogeoeation 
OD- LIVER OIL from Newfoundland, first ee... i... are 
wary: St. St Paulrchuregard, BO EC. Sold “ain alt RY’ S CHOCOLATE, IN § T I Cc KS 
ints = Si Tinie, 2a 00. 5: qnaeen, 06, Maperial mevenre Also in'Faney Boxes seit fret hey id 
OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT —— 

CONSUMPTION are ef tually cured by The DUTY being REDUCED, : 
srhlch are dally recommended y the fac faculty the mos factual, ORNIMAN’S TBA is KIGHTPENCE 
is, me and ij apd Tins an 94, each, by E, Keating, for St, Peal'rehorit 1 Atinte- Confectioners tx London; ‘Cheri, de. in every town, 

RHEUMATISM. Maninangs Cs 
BEDGE’S HEAL-ALL cU 
RHEUMATISM, Lumbago, Pains in the Limbs, hha ne oo num LMONIO WAFERS 
before they are broken, &c. ‘This celebrated yoyo has Jong sonsumption, colds, coughs, &e. 


beon known through the West of Engiand es most successful i; 

steraning te Pang fhe sve derern ring ee wu hn 
PP to 

falling to effect n pertest case Prise tala. and dni per Bottle, 

Please observe thet the names of * Barclay end Sona, Ferringdon- 

street,” are engraved on the Goverument stamp, Seld by all 


of asthma, 
Price In Td. 8 end me 9d, . Per box, of all Druggists, 


London : Printed and Published af the Office, 2, Catherine street, in 
= ary ay Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlerex, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1866, 


hy 
»Aforesnid.—SATURDA ¥ 


